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Colonel Greeley 
Protests 


S soon as Mr. William C. Gregg’s 

A article “Has the Forest Service 

‘Gone Daffy’?” was off the press 

we sent an advance copy to -Colonel 

Greeley, offering him-the columns of The 

Outlook for a reply. We have received 
in answer the following telegram: 

Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Gregg’s article not only attacks 
and misrepresents alleged policy of 
Forest Service as to National Forest 
recreation -and expenditures, but also 
impugns sincerity, competence, and 
integrity of Forest Service in fire pro- 
tection, timber management, and re- 
forestation. All our records, expendi- 
tures, and activities are open to public 
inspection. Your publication of this 
article with editorial -emphasis and 
without any preliminary investigation 
or verification of its serious charges is 
a very grave injury to this organiza- 
tion. Complying with your letter of 
February 7, a statement will be trans- 
mitted on February 13. As measure 
of elemental fairness this should be 
published in earliest possible issue. I 
would also welcome investigation of 
Gregg allegations by a representative 
of your staff with view to publication 
of an unbiased statement. Forest Ser- 
vice has always stood for Roosevelt 
policies of conservation and public in- 
terest. Your editorial assertion that 
the whole purpose of the Forest Ser- 
vice has undergone a drastic change is 
entirely untrue. I believe that you 
should sift these matters to the bottom 
and publish your own findings. 

W. B. GREELEY. 


We had not the slightest intention, nor 
had Mr. Gregg, of reflecting upon the 
integrity of any one in the Forest Ser- 
vice, and we do not see that the article 
does so. 

Publication of criticisms of the public 
policy of the Government or any branch 
of it we regard as a function of the press, 
and as legitimately exercised if the criti- 
cism is based on first-hand knowledge, is 
from a responsible source, and is de- 
signed to promote the public. intérest. In 
this case we were convinced on all these 
points before printing the article. The 


criticism of the Forest Service was based 
on the printed report of the Chief For- 
ester and on the personal acquaintance 
of the author with conditions. The 
author, Mr. Gregg, personally known to 
us, has ,been'a frequent correspondent of 
The ‘Outlook both in this country and 
abroad, and has for a number of years 
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Brigadier-General William Mitchell, 
zealot of the Air Service 


‘ been a trustee of the National Parks 


Association and the American Civic 
Association, and has had many years’ 
experience as a lumberman. His article 
was not published without being sub- 
mitted first to persons competent to pass 
judgment upon the statements made in 
it. 

We have not expressed our editorial 
judgment on the subjects in this contro- 
versy, and will withhold it until we 
receive Colonel Greeley’s reply. We have 
communicated with several authorities on 
forestry, and shall be guided in our 
judgment by what they tell us. The 
article from the Forest Service will be 
published in The Outlook in the first 


available issue to go to press after the 
receipt of the manuscript. 


The Bone of Contention 


A* capital ships obsolete? 

That, stripped of all qualifying 
clauses and*subsidiary considerations, is 
the question over which the most sensa- 
tional row of many years was precipi- 
tated—and continues to rage—in Army 
and Navy circles. The Secretaries of the 
two Departments, officers all down the 
line, Congressional committees, and, in 
fact, the whole machine of National de- 
fense is involved. 

Smoldering for months, the fire broke 
out when Brigadier-General William 
Mitchel, Assistant Chief of the Army 
Air Service, appeared before the House 
Military Committee to testify in favor of 
the Curry Bill for a unified Air Service— 
an Air Service not subordinate to Army 
and Navy, but co-ordinate with those 
two branches. He asserted the beliefs 
that the Air Service is far and away the 
most important arm of National defense 
and that it cannot properly develop un- 
der Army and Navy control. He de- 
clared that the amount of money now 
available for aviation is sufficient if 
intelligently and economically adminis- 
tered. He believes that no capital ship 
can stay afloat under aerial attack, and 
that the Navy, in tests, has not given 
aerial bombs a fair chance. 

General William Mitchell has done in- 
calculable harm to civil, and military, 
and naval aviation. His extreme and at 
times apparently reckless statements are 
bound to discredit to some extent all who 
advocate Governmental encouragement 
of aviation. 

Not the least deplorable of his state- 
ments are those which reflect upon 
fellow-officers in the Army and Navy. In 
attributing to others intent to deceive he 
casts suspicion upon the credibility of 
what he himself says. Progress in avia- 
tion, fortunately, does not depend upon 
the heeding of such claims for it as Gen- 
eral Mitchell makes. 

Such statements as these from his 
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testimony show how incautious a man 
can be when he has become a zealot for 
a cause: 

The organization that we have in 
this country now ties aviation to older 
existing agencies, which it promises 
either to completely supplant or -put 
entirely out of business. The result is 
that all the organization that we have 
in this country really now is for the 
protection of vested interests against 
aviation. 

It is a waste of time to train a man 
to dig a hole in the ground to get away 
from hostile shell fire when he is in an 
air force and must fight twenty thou- 
sand feet up in the air. That is about 
all we have been doing. 


Air power* must be employed as a 
major force. 


The battleship is fading away as a 
sea. power; it will be a liability instead 
of an asset. 


A participant in the bombing tests off 
the Virginia Capes, General Mitchell was 
free in his opinions as to the defenseless- 
ness under apparently any circumstances 
of battleships against aircraft. The very 
idea that aircraft could do away with 
armies and navies seems to rest upon 
some such.experiences as he had in those 
tests. As a matter of fact, Captain 
A. W. Johnson, of the Navy, declared 
under examination that General Mitchell 
had not obeyed orders in those tests, and 
as a result evidence as to the effect of the 
bombing was destroyed. 


The Navy Drawn 
into the Fight 


M EANWHILE, the Navy has not been 
outside the zone of turmoil. 
Charges have been made that Navy 
officers are “muzzled” on the aviation 
question. A member of,the House Com- 
mittee said publicly that three naval 
officers had asked to be excused from 
testifying on the ground that, if they 
testified frankly, they would be subjected 
to discipline. Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur replied that naval officers are en- 
tirely free to express their opinion so long 
as they do not divulge naval information 
of an essentially secret character. 

The fight, apparently, is still in its 
infancy. Advocates of a unified Air 
Service will not cease to press for the 
essence of the Curry Bill—at this ses- 
sion or the next. It is not likely that the 
Army and Navy will ever consent. to 
surrender control of the Air Service. The 
established organization is firm in the 
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view that aircraft can never be more 
than an adjunct to land and sea forces, 
and that, essential as they are in attack 
and defense, aircraft of themselves can 
never take and hold a position on land 
or sea. 


More Antics in the Senate 


se enerengen the Senate seems deliber- 

ately intent on destroying its own 
prestige with the people. Its ridiculous 
and dizzy dance around the Muscle 
Shoals question, leading it to reverse it- 
self four times within twenty-four hours 
and to whirl from one spot completely 
around the circle until it reached that 
same spot again, was a recent example 
of its apparent incompetence. Explana- 
tions about parliamentary procedure did 
not in this case really explain. 

Now it has shown itself almost child- 
ish in the matter of the appointment of 
Attorney-General Stone to the Supreme 
Court bench. That the appointment of 
Mr. Stone was highly suitable was appar- 
ent to the country at once; but the Sen- 
ate not only deliberated in executive 
session, as was its right, but made a 
spectacle of itself by allowing what 
amounted to blather to flow in open 
session. The fact that Attorney-General 
Stone by bringing an indictment against 
a Senator had intruded into the Sena- 
torial holy of holies excused this per- 
formance apparently in the minds of 
Senators. The futility of the perform- 
ance was made the more evident by the 
final vote of 71 to 6 by which the Senate 
confirmed Mr. Stone’s nomination. 

Neither Senator Walsh, who led the 
opposition, .nor Senator Wheeler, over 
whose prospective indictment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the opposition hung, 
voted on confirmation. Those who did 
vote against it did not, in the main, base 
their opposition on the Wheeler incident. 
Norris opposed confirmation because of 
Mr. Stone’s long service as corporation 
counsel, and Heflin because of his part 
in the action of J. P. Morgan’s executors 
against James A. Owenby. Senators Fra- 
zier, Trammell, Shipstead, and Magnus 
Johnson did not definitely explain the 
grounds of their opposition, but it more 
probably grew out of Mr. Stone’s cor- 
poration connections than out of the 
Wheeler incident. There was not lack- 
ing, however, a voice of protest at ihe 
Attorney-General’s action in the Wheeler 
matter. Borah and Reed of Missouri, 
while voting for confirmation, called at- 


tention to what they regard as the dan- 
ger of the precedent set in the Wheeler 
case, tending to establish the theory that 
the Government has the moral right to 
compel an accused person to stand trial 
far from his home. The upshot, how- 
ever, of this pother was that the Senate 
gave what amounts to general approval 
both of Mr. Stone’s private and official 
record and of: his position in regard to 
the investigation of Senator Wheeler’s 
alleged irregularities. 

The jury investigating the Wheeler 
matter is making progress, and the scope 
of its inquiry has broadened to include 
the Fall-Doheny-Sinclair matters. Pom- 
erene and Roberts, counsel for the Gov- 
ernment in the latter cases, are actively 
presenting evidence to the grand jury. 


-Justice Knows No Brother 


M:*: STONE, duly confirmed as Justice 
of the Supreme Court, will con- 
tinue to perform his duties as Attorney- 
General until the Court meets in March. 
He is, indeed; very active in the work 
of that office. With only a month to 
remain at the head of the Department, 
he is arranging for important:proceedings 
which may continue for years. He 
announced, on the day following his 
confirmation, probable action by the De- 
partment of Justice to prevent monopo- 
listic control of prices of several house- 
hold facilities, including aluminum ware. 
Public interest in this will probably be 
decidedly avid because of the fact that a 
fellow Cabinet member of Attorney- 
General Stone’s—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon—was long prominently con- 
nected with the Aluminum Company of 
America. 

The Attorney-General is quoted as 
saying that this company, according to 
the data before him, controls more than 
ninety per cent of the known deposits of 
bauxite, from which aluminum is made, 
and that, “having thus practically com- 
plete control of the sources of supply of 
raw material, the Aluminum Company of 
America is in position to and does con- 
trol the domestic prices of sheet alu- 
minum to the utensils manufacturers.” 


The New Postal Bill 


S len House of Representatives, hav- 

ing refused to receive the postal- 
salaries-postal-rates-increase bill passed 
by the Senate, on the ground that it was 
revenue legislation originated by the Sen- 
ate in contravention of a Constitutional 
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What shall we say to this in law? 


(2 Henry VI, Act I, Scene 3) 
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Chicago’s position 


From Miss Jessie Ferguson, Columbus, Ohio 


Craig in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
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“Lay off! The old girl’s got all she can pull now ”’ The cat and kittens 


From H. A. Hovey, Newark, N. Y. 
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provision, has proceeded to originate a 
similar bill, which is technically House 
Resolution 11444, but which will be 
popularly known as the new Kelly Bill. 
This bill is not more pleasing either to 
the publishers or to users of the parcels 
post than the one it will replace. A storm 
of protest has been raised, too, because 
interests affected were not given an op- 
portunity to be heard. The bill is reported 
out under a special rule on the day that 
this issue of The Outlook goes to press. 

The new bill is, in some respects, more 
objectionable than the old one in its 
amended form. An extra burden of 
$3,998,252 is placed on second-class 
mail, in which class fall newspapers and 
periodicals. ‘There is such an arrange- 
ment or lack of arrangement, however, 
that this burden rests with undue weight 
on certain classes of publishers, mainly 
the smaller ones. In the first zone be- 
yond the “county free” areas the postal 
rate for newspapers is increased exactly 
one-half. 

The bill is expected to increase rev- 
enue from third-class mail—circulars and 
the like—by $18,000,000, and from 
fourth-class or parcels post by $13,600,- 
000. This compares, on the face of it, 
with a proposed increase of $20,000,000 
on parcels post in the Senate bill, but 
those who speak for parcels-post users 
say that the decrease is purely apparent 
and is made by transferring essentially 
parcels-post business from fourth to third 
class. The $3,000,000 proposed to be 
raised by a two cents service charge on 
packages, fourth class, remains as in the 
Senate bill. The insured service is ex- 
pected to bear $3,000,000 of the raise, 
the C. O. D. service $1,104,000, money 
orders $3,582,000, registry service 
$3,980,000, and special delivery service 
$900,000. Fourth-class parcels origi- 
nating on rural routes are exempt from 
the service charge, but this is said to be 
of little practical benefit to farmers, as 
most farm parcels actually go to the post 
office for weighing and determination of 
zone rates, and therefore will not be 
exempt. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, after it was determined that 
hearings would not be granted, made a 
direct statement to all Representatives, 
protesting that the burden of increase was 
being thrown with undue weight upon 
parcels post, which, the Federation says, 
means the farmer. Publishers’ associa- 
tions also made protests against the re- 
fusal to grant hearings. 


Is It Needed ?P 


At opposition to the bill is again 

developing on the ground that 
there is no occasion for a general salary 
increase at this time, and that therefore 
the increased rates are unnecessary. It 
is admitted by those who have returned 
to the attack upon the foundation of the 
whole matter that there are instances in 
large manufacturing cities where moder- 
ate increases are needed, but it is 
asserted that, with few exceptions, the 
postal service has no difficulty in secur- 
ing enough employees or even in main- 
taining a large waiting list. This is 
apparently true, despite the onerous 
regulations requiring long service as 
substitutes on call before regular ap- 
pointment. 

Figures compiled by the Post Office 
Department as late as September 24 last 
year show that postal clerks and carriers 
receive higher average salaries than per- 
sons in private employment apparently 
requiring comparable ability. For a 
group of representative cities, the aver- 
age salary for post office clerks was 
$1,700; for post office carriers, $1,752; 
for rural carriers on regulation routes, 
$1,800; and for railway mail clerks, 
$2,107. For the same group of cities the 
average salary of bank clerks was 
$1,382; for bookkeepers, $1,398; for 
railroad clerks, $1,455; for express mes- 
sengers, $1,722. The highest average 
given for workers in private employment 
is, it will be noted, only a few dollars 
above the lowest average for postal clerks 
and carriers. 


A New Inter-State 
Treaty 
_ word treaty is perfectly correct 
as applied to governmental agree- 

ments between our States or between 
self-governing Dominions of Great Brit- 
ain, or between such Dominions and the 
British Empire. It has been so applied 
to describe the agreement founding the 
Port Authority over waters and shores in 
New York and New Jersey, and abroad 
recently to describe the pact between 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State. 
This wider use of the term than’ for 
international compacts is still a little odd 
to the ear, and chiefly perhaps because 
such agreements are as yet not com- 
mon. 

The new Tri-State Treaty proposed 
between New York. New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania will in all likelihood be 
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ratified by the Legislatures of the States, 
for it is of value to all. It proposes to 
provide a vast water supply from the 
Delaware River for use in the three 
States, in those cities and towns which 
now need or may later need an enlarged 
supply. Northern New Jersey at this 
time urgently requires some solution 
of the water problem in the cities, and 
especially in the small towns. Municipal 
ownership of water supply does not pre- 
vail there, and it seems all but im- 
possible to -get the towns to unite in a 
common plan, while single action in each 
town is proving impracticable. A water 
commission for northern New Jersey 
with large power seems the reasonable 
solution; but time is passing, water sup- 
ply is dangerously small, and nothing is 
done. The other States also have their 
problems, and the future of New York 
City and Philadelphia must be planned 
long ahead. Mayor Hylan says that 
New York City will outgrow its present 
supply in ten years. 

Under this treaty the tributaries of 
the Delaware will be conserved and util- 
ized by expenditure of $500,000,000 as 
proposed. It is thought that when the 
plan is in full operation Pennsylvania 
will have an additional supply of three 
thousand million gallons a day, New 
Jersey and New York each half that 
amount. The area of watershed included 
in the project is over ten thousand square 
miles. It is a vast plan. 


Make Democracy Safe 
for Oysters 


Shee causes of typhoid fever are now 
measurably circumscribed. The 
origin of specific cases can be traced with 
reasonable certainty in a considerable 
number of instances. Epidemics, how- 
ever, still recur, and will continue to re- 
cur until the complete remedy is applied. 
The present situation may be anal- 
yzed as follows: 

Typhoid is very often a water-borne 
disease. Apart from contact cases, which 
may result from lack of personal sani- 
tary precautions, or even decency, the 
first points to come under suspicion are 
the water and milk supply, together 
with any foods which come in contact 
with water and are eaten raw (celery, 
lettuce, cress, et al.). Oysters, clams, and 
mussels are peculiarly liable to carry 
typhoid, but only if grown in sewage- 
polluted water or if exposed to such 
polluted water in preparation for market 
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in the process of “plumping,” freshen- 
ing,” “fattening,” “icing,” or in opening 
(“shucking”). 

The responsibility for non-extermina- 
tion of the typhoid germ is a divided one. 
Medical and sanitary science has indi- 
cated the path. The Federal and the 
State Boards of Health have instituted 
well-organized public health services. 
Competent inspection is being systemati- 
cally developed. The best type of shell- 
fish producers and distributers are awake 
to their civic responsibility and to the 
business expediency of complete co- 
operation with the health officials. The 
sanitary service carries the responsibility 
of adequate and speedy investigation and 
elimination of possible sources of infec- 
tion. The necessity of quick action may 
sometimes unavoidably cause a business 
hardship to the shell-fisheries, but no 
other means are possible to safeguard the 
business interests and the public health 
under existing conditions. 

The shell-fisheries, as an important 
asset both for National health and 
wealth, are entitled to complete protec- 
tion by State and Nation. The people 
themselves must make the oyster “safe 
for democracy.” ‘The most serious prob- 
lem, however, is to make democracy safe 
for the oyster. Until democracy ceases 
to regard the natural watercourses as a 
legitimate means of sewage disposal the 
typhoid germ must remain a serious po- 
tential menace, only to be controlled at 
great loss of time and money, and ever 
liable to break through the line of de- 
fense. 

It is a serious economic error to sus- 
pend the oyster business by judicial 
decree, but it is a National disgrace to 
permit the passage of human dejecta into 
water, either by the individual act or by 
a community engineering project, great 
or small. This responsibility rests with 
every individual and with the State 
Legislatures. The shell-fish producer and 
distributer cannot carry on under the un- 
just handicaps now developing. But the 
heaviest burden falls upon the public. 
To initiate remedial action every State 
might well legislate to place in a single 
board the complete responsibility for all 
the biological conditions of or near the 
public waters. At present this responsi- 
bility is divided between several boards 
or commissions. The result is an indis- 
tinct boundary between the various offi- 
cial powers and their responsibilities. 
A sound bill introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature last year was opposed 


by those who would have been most 
benefited. 

Only in such concerted action can be 
found a completely efficient and eco- 
nomical method of safeguarding the pub- 
lic health, an exceedingly valuable food 
supply, and the basis of a sea-food indus- 
try of vast National importance. 


Ingots and Art 


, I ‘HE OUTLOOK has sometimes poked 
fun at the miraculous stories of 
sudden success which are published with 

















Louise Hunter took one step from the con- 
cert hall of the steel factory to the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


the purpose of inspiring youth and rak- 
ing in subscriptions. 

Once in a while, however, there does 
come to our desk a tale of rapid advance- 
ment which is worth while reading. 

The story that we have in mind is one 
which should be called to the particular 
attention of those pessimists who regard 
American industry as a huge machine 
without blood or soul. 

In the city of Middletown, Ohio, is 
the plant of the American Rolling Mil! 
Company, a concern which employs over 
seven thousand workers. The workers 
in this plant and its managers know that 
life is not ail labor. Together the man- 
agers and the workers have built up a 
remarkable number of glee clubs, orches- 
tras, quartettes, and developed some 
striking instrumental and vocal soloists. 

It was the fortune of one young girl 
to be brought up in this environment 
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where the manufacture of steel does not 
preclude the making of music. 

That girl was Miss Louise Hunter. 
She sang for her friends, and through her 
friends in that great steel plant she was 
given special opportunities for training. 

Her friends in Middletown had faith 
in her voice. It was the President of the 
American Rolling Mill Company himself 
who wrote to Mr. Otto Kahn, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, asking 
for an audition in order to learn if “we 
ought to send Miss Hunter to Europe to 
finish her musical education.” Mr. Kahn 
granted the request. In the great empty 
auditorium of the Metropolitan Opera 
House the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera and Gatti-Casazza patiently 
waited to hear Miss Hunter’s voice. 
They had heard many voices of ambi- 
tious singers, and doubtless they were 
more patient than hopeful. 

Miss Hunter sang once; then she was 
asked to sing again, and again, and 
again. When the audition was over, 
there was a new member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. That was two 
years ago, and Miss Hunter is steadily 
advancing in the importance of the parts 
to which she has been assigned. 

Greenwich Village to the contrary, 
America is not wholly composed of Bab- 
bitts. 


The Naughty Nineties 


—™ death of the London publisher 

John Lane recalls a group of writers 
and artists who will merit a paragraph at 
least in any history of English literature. 
The “Yellow Book” suggests to every 
one who remembers its name its sup- 
posed flavor of decadence—a kind of 
mysterious artistic wickedness. For 
much of this the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley were responsible. Nearly 
every cultivated observer and almost 
every artist recognized their extraordi- 
nary skill and beauty, but to the average 
man the curious-looking women in their 
tortured attitudes suggested something 
which he vaguely felt was not all that it 
should be. 

Owen Seaman, whose parodies were 
also published by Mr. Lane, expressed 
this idea when he addressed Beardsley, 
saying: 

But all the same, you need not maina 

A beauty reared on Nature’s rules; 


A simple maid au naturel 
Is worth a dozen spotted ghouls. 


But the “Yellow Book” was only one 
of the most famous of Mr. Lane’s pub- 
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lishing ventures, and Beardsley only one 
of the artists whose work he presented to 
the public. As a contrast with the exotic 
work of the illustrator of the “Mort 
d’Arthur,” there was Phil May, as 
“wholesome” and as English as Charles 
Dickens. If Mr. Lane had in his list of 
authors such ill-fated and tragic figures 
as John Davidson, Oscar Wilde, and 
Francis Thompson, he also had the en- 
tirely sane and merry Max Beerbohm, 
the poets William Watson and Alice 
Meynell, and that most charming writer, 
Kenneth Grahame. 

Mr. Lane’s list was distinguished and 
interesting. If it shocked a few persons 
in 1894 and the succeeding years, it had 
the merit of never being dull. He intro- 
duced to England and America artists of 
great ability, essayists who were both 
clever and per.etrating, genuine poets, 
and amusing novelists. The fiction 
which he published often had that flavor 
of the supernatural which, says Lafcadio 
Hearn, is inseparable from great litera- 
ture. Arthur Machen, who has recently 
come into a deserved popularity, was one 
of the notable figures at “The Bodley 
Head” thirty years ago. 


A Tulip or Lily 


Sle Gilbert and Sullivan opera “Pa- 

tience” is running at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, in New York. That is 
to say, the finest burlesque upon artistic 
pose and sham in the English language 
is being presented in the center of that 
district whose name is associated with 
every kind of esthetic attitude and hum- 
bug. 

Of course, Greenwich Village is little 
more than a name and a state of mind. 
All artistic Bohemias are in the past 
tense; they used to be once upon a time, 
but they do not exist to-day. Butchers 
and bakers and other plain folk live in 
Greenwich Village, and many other per- 
sons live there who earn their living 
painting pictures or writing stories. But 
they do not dress in black-velvet coats, 
nor customarily wear tam-o’-shanters, 
either on the street or at home. A few 
restaurant-keepers and other personages, 
purely for commercial reasons, sometimes 
indulge themselves in eccentricities of 
dress or conduct. But the real “artists” 
and Bohemians have moved away. They 
always have moved away. Greenwich 
Village isn’t what it used to be—and 
never was. 

This in no wise interferes with the en- 
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Photo by Francis Bruguiere 


Rosalind Fuller as the milkmaid and Edgar Stehli as the fleshly poet, Bunthorne, in 


the revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera ‘‘ Patience, 


%? 


at the Greenwich 


Village Theater 


joyment of the melodious and delicious 
“Patience.” On the small stage the 
twenty love-sick maidens have to be re- 
duced to twelve, and the Thirty-fifth 
Dragoon Guards, with their plumed hel- 
mets, seem to reach up to the proscenium 
arch. Lady Jane, stouter than she used 
to be, with her bass viol completely fills 
the scene. But still the two poets com- 
pete as to which shall be more haggard 
and lank; still the kind of poetry which 
nobody can understand is popular with 
the rapturous maidens; and still Bun- 
thorne at the end is left without a bride 
and forced to content himself with a 
vegetable love which would certainly not 
suit us. 

The zsthetic school is dead and gone; 
it was dead when “Patience” was revived 
in London twenty-five years ago: but the 
satire of this delightful opera is as en- 
joyable and as pertinent to-day as in 


1881, the year of its first appearance. 
The verses recited by Bunthorne and 
Grosvenor are crystal clear compared 
with many of the lines printed to-day in 
“The Dial,” and if ladies no longer dress 
themselves in something Japanese, cling 
passionately to one another, and think 
of faint lilies, as they read the prize- 
winning verses in the modernist weeklies, 
they often do dress in a manner no more 
becoming, and apparently think of things 
far less agreeable than lilies. Artistic 
affectation is eternal, and is forever cast- 
ing its sickly blight over the work of the 
sincere artist. That is why the Green- 
wich Village Theatre is filled every night 
with an audience full of genuine rapture 
to hear the confession: 


I do not care for dirty greens 
By any means. 

I do not long for all one sees 
That’s Japanese. 
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I am not fond ef uttering platitudes 
In stained-glass attitudes. 
In short, my medizvalism’s affecta- 


tion, 
Born of a morbid love of admiration! 


Australopithecus Africanus 


BW Regscae lies about one hundred miles 
north of the diamond-famed city of 
Kimberley, South Africa. There Profes- 
sor Raymond Dart, an Australian scien- 
tist and Professor of Anatomy at Wit- 
watersrand University, has just found 
the skull of one of man’s earliest ances- 
tors, or a Closely allied form, fossilized in 
limestone. Possibly this skull will soon 
be recognized as one of the greatest an- 
thropological finds so far made during 
the short history of the engaging science 
of man’s evolution. 

It is as yet too early to be specific 
concerning this priceless fossil; at least 
we may go little further than the appar- 
ently reliable press despatches which 
have thus far reached this country. 

The finder, Professor Dart, is a man 
of science. No safer recommendation 
could be accorded him than the state- 
ment of Sir Arthur Keith that, “If Pro- 
fessor Dart makes claim to a certain 
discovery, | am prepared to regard it as 
reliable.” Sir Arthur, distinguished au- 
thor of “The Antiquity of Man,” is per- 
haps the foremost anthropologist of our 
time. 

The reports state that Australopithe- 
cus Africanus is closer to the ape than to 
man, a manlike ape rather than an ape- 
like man, and that he lived either during 
the late Miocene Epoch or the early 
Pliocene Epoch. What, in less technical 
language, do these statements signify? 
What relation, if any, does the recently 
discovered type bear to other well-known 
types of men and apes? 


What Does the New 
Discovery Mean F 


B* comparison with any of the men 

of the old stone age, .\ustralopith- 
ecus is very much older. Geologists do 
not like to reckon time in years, yet a 
conservative estimate of the age of this 
skull would be two million years. The 
Java man probably lived half a million 
years ago. The Piltdown man of Eng- 
land, somewhat less; the Neanderthal 
man, an extinct race, died out about 
thirty thousand years ago. Thus our 
new find is altogether older than any of 
the races that we have termed man in- 
stead of apes. He really belongs with 


the times when man’s ancestors were 
apes, or creatures so remarkably like 
apes that most of us would call them 
apes if we saw them. 

The statement that the South African 
type of fossil ape lived in either the 
Miocene or Pliocene Epoch means that 
it lived during epochs placed at about 
the middle of the Tertiary Period, or age 
of mammalian evolution, of which these 
and other epochs are a constituent part. 
At that time no race of men yet lived, 
and it is more than probable that the 
ancestors not only of man, but of the 
simians as well, were not greatly differ- 
entiated. 

Thus we have one group of apes 
evolving, it is true, but not upwards; 
another, slowly developing a_ better 
brain, destined to become what we call 
man—that is, a primate that has learned 
to save up mental records of his experi- 
ences and to apply them towards his own 
further advancement. 


The Priestess of the Moon God 


| eee earcungiens was the beauti- 

ful daughter of Nabonidus, the last 
King of Babylon—nobody really knows 
whether she was beautiful or not, but the 
story sounds better that way. Her father 
built for her a cloister-like dwelling 
where she presided and abode as High 
Priestess of the Moon God. This has 
been known for some time by the schol- 
ars who can read Babylonian bricks, for 
the record is on file, so to speak, at a 
Yale museum. 

Just lately the excavators have caught 
up with the museum record. Precisely 
that cloister, with its wide courtyard, 
long corridors, and double walls, has 
been uncovered, and its pavements bear 
the name of King Nabonidus and that 
of the edifice—the House of the Priest- 
ess. 

What is more remarkable is that there 
was found in the house a museum of 
antiquities. The girl-priestess and her 
royal father were mere moderns, sixth- 
century people (B.c., of course). But 
they were pious and had the educational 
urge. Nabonidus, we know, gave his 
daughter a fine line of moral precepts, 
and so she started a museum for public 
instruction, just as we do nowadays. In 
it the excavators have found inscriptions 
made seventeen centuries before the 
Princess was born-—weapons, bronzes, 
all sorts of odds and ends in stone and 
metal, from many places ages wide apart, 
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evidently kept for the admiration of the 
people. 

So now we can go to school to the 
Priestess of the Moon God and learn of 
ancient things. ‘Priceless,” the archx- 
ologists call the collection. 

Babylon is like a nest of Chinese puz- 
zles. The records of twenty centuries lie 
imposed one over the other. The ex- 
plorers sent out by the British Museum 
and the University of Pennsylvania have 
uncovered Ur of the Chaldees (Abra- 
ham’s home town, it has been called) 
and have found structures and objects 
dating back as much as forty-five hun- 
dred years from our time. 

The ancients didn’t write much, but 
they wrote on stone. It is fortunate for 
archeological reasons that they did not 
discover the uses of wood pulp. 


Ireland Faces Famine 


| Fann parts of Ireland are terribly ex- 

posed to injury from long-continued 
heavy rains such as those of the last 
summer and autumn. The result in 
these districts is failure of the potato 
crop, failure in earnings (for the har- 
vesters have no work), and failure of the 
turf crop—that is, dried turf cannot be 
had for the peasant’s scanty fires. So, 
as the winter draws on, the southern and 
western counties—Cork, Galway, Mayo, 
and others—see famine and cold ap- 
preach. 

It is to the credit of the Irish Free 
State that it is taking measures to cope 
with the distress; it has appropriated 
half a million dollars, and is providing 
work, food, and fuel as far as it can. 
President Cosgrave deprecates exag- 
geration and thinks a comparison with 
the horrors of 1847 is not justified. But 
he also states that there is acute distress 
wherever failure of crops and fuel coin- 
cide. 

America will, if need be, help against 
distress in Ireland in 1925, even as she 
did in 1892. 


Moslem and Christian 


A NEW conflict, or an ancient one in 
new form, has broken out in the 
Near East. It has in it the possibilities 
of war, for it has aroused age-old antago- 
nisms of creed and culture between 
Greek and Turk. The smoldering em- 
bers burst into flame when the Turks 
expelled from Constantinople the Pa- 
triarch of the Greek Church. 
As the seat of the ancient Eastern 
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Church, Constantinople is as rich in 
tradition for the Christian people of 
eastern Europe as Rome is for the west. 
When the victory over the Turks in the 
World War failed to bring the rescue of 
the city from Moslem power, the disap- 
pointment of the Greeks and other Chris- 
tian peoples was profound. Now that 
that failure is followed by the expulsion 
of the Patriarch, what seemed to be vic- 
tory looks all the more like defeat, and 
disappointment is turned to rage. 

The Turks say that they have not 
touched the Patriarchate; but simply 
have turned out the Patriarch because he 
is a foreigner. They would tolerate, they 
say, a Patriarch who would be or become 
a Turkish citizen. That of itself is a 
poor excuse. They are bound by treaty 
to respect the Greek Church and its or- 
ganization. If the Patriarch were mixing 
politics with his religion, that might jus- 
tify deportation; but the despatches 
from Constantinople do not indicate that 
he has taken any part in politics or that 
any charges have been preferred against 
him. 

Though no hostilities are threatened, 
the passions of the Greeks, and particu- 
larly of the Greek refugees, have been 
aroused; and the effect may be shown in 
the reawakening of the military spirit in 
Greece. 


Why a Cathedral P 


F a Gulliver should visit this Lilliput 
I of America, he would probably find 

grave amusement in his effort to 
understand denominational differences 
among Christians. If he studied our his- 
tory, he would learn that most of these 
differences arose out of our genuine Lilli- 
putian experiences; but he would be 
hard put to it to find good reason for 
taking most of these differences more 
seriously than ‘he took the disputes be- 
tween the Big Endians and the Little 
Endians. That any group or class of 
midgets should beguile themselves with 
the thought that they were the sole cus- 
todians of eternal and infinite truth 
would seem to him an interesting phe- 
nomenon of Lilliputian psychology. 

Of course there are few in any of our 
denominations who would put that 
thought into the form of a definite 
claim; but could any claim less broad be 
sufficient warrant for the barriers which 
separate some Christians from others? 

Some such idea as this sense of the 
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The Proposed West Front of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
in New York City 


futility of denominational divisions seems 
to be the chief motive force behind the 
efforts to build two great cathedrals in 
America—the one in Washington, the 
other in New York. 

The very name National Cathedral 
which is applied to the Cathedral under 
construction at Washington is certainly 
one that ignores denominational as well 
as sectional lines. And the terms used 
to describe the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, which has begun to rise on 
Morningside Heights in New York City, 
are so inclusive as to make any concep- 
tion of the Cathedral as a denomina- 
tional structure seem impertinent. 

If it were a building for the exclusive 
use of any particular communion in 
either case, the appeals made on behalf 
of it would affront the intelligence of 
even Lilliputians. From the point of 
view of Gulliver, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America is one of the 
smaller religious groups of the country. 
In New York City, it is true, its position 
among Protestant bodies is commanding, 
and in the National capital its environ- 
ment, traditionally Episcopalian, gives it 
prestige; but throughout the Nation it is 
numerically much inferior to several 
other bodies. If it were building a 
Cathedral at Washington for itself alone, 
it would be presumptuous to call the 


Cathedral National; and if it were build- 
ing a Cathedral at New York for itself 
alone, it would be not merely presump- 
tuous but disingenuous to term it “a 
center of unity and sympathy and 
power,” as Bishop Horatio Potter, who 
first conceived this Cathedral, called it, 
and “a house of prayer for all people,” 
as it has been called in the campaign to 
raise money for its construction. To the 
Episcopal Church belongs the honor for 
this large and generous view and for the 
willingness to assume the responsibility 
for translating the conception into visible 
and beautiful stone. And the fact that 
it has evoked an astonishing response is 
the best proof that the idea for which 
this Cathedral stands is one which ex- 
tends far beyond the confines of any 
church, or all churches. 

There are two reasons in particular 
why men without regard to creed have 
supported the building of St. John the 
Divine. One is the inextinguishable im- 
pulse for religious expression. Never in 
the history of the world have men had 
such need of faith as they have to-day, 
and never have they felt that need more 
urgently. All about them in the metrop- 
olis they see signs of material prosperity 
and of progress in knowledge and power; 
but the signs of faith are submerged. 
When, therefore, this conception of a 
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great symbol of faith is put into concrete 
form, they seize on it as a visible sign of 
their own mute feeling. More than that, 
however, this growing Cathedral on the 
Heights has become to*the people of the 
city not only a sign of their individual 
faith but the tribute of the city as a city 
to the things of the spirit rendered in a 
form of beauty. It is something more 
than civic pride that leads them to look 
to the future when people shall come to 
New York to see St. John the Divine as 
they go to Paris to see Notre Dame. It 
is rather the sense that they want some- 
thing dominating to which they can 
point as symbolizing the best that is in 
ihe city. In particular, men and women 
of imagination believe that there is some- 
thing in the Cathedral idea, with its 
organization, that is plastic enough for 
adaptation to the service of the com- 
munity in ways not now provided for. 
Throughout the ages the cathedrals of 
England and France have served many 
kinds ofefunctions. 

This idea, however, can never be put 
into practice unless it includes the whole 
community. One great advantage of an 
established church is that every man and 
woman and child of the land has a right 
in the church and a right to its services. 
In England the cathedral belongs to 
every Englishman by virtue of his being 
an Englishman, and not by virtue of his 
being a communicant. In this country 
there can be no such universality in the 
church: by virtue of law; it will only. be 
by virtue of the church’s own determina- 
tion: to be universal, to make itself a 
church: of all the people. 

It is this universality that the Cathe- 
dral*of St. John the Divine is seeking to 
proclaim. To the building of it contri- 
butions have come from all sorts and 
conditions of men. Among the leaders 
who have been securing wealth and ser- 
vice for the building are clergymen: of the 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Lu- 
theran, and Presbyterian churches, and 
others, for all that we know. 

In recognition of this large conception 
men who are not of the Episcopalian 
communion have contributed large sums. 
Among them, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
In making his gift Mr. Rockefeller wrote 
to Bishop William T. Manning, express- 
ing the hope “that, if not now, in the 
near future it may be deemed right and 
fitting to invite representatives of Protes- 
tant communions other than the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church to a share of the 
control and direction of the erection, 


maintenance, and management of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” In 
his reply Bishop Manning did not echo 
this particular expression, but contented 
himself with the hope “that in due time 
the spiritual forces now working toward 
Christian unity will bring about a situa- 
tion in which the different churches can 
work and function together as integral 
parts of one great organization.” 

To some it may seem «as if Bishop 
Manning’s hope were the larger one; but 
not so to us. Which is the greater, to 
bring various organizations together into 
one organization or to lead differing or- 
ganizations to join in common work with 
a common spirit? If the Bishop’s con- 
ception of an inclusive organization is 
ever to come to pass, at least this may 
be said—-that the surest way to bring it 
about is to take, now here, now there, 
such a step as Mr. Rockefeller asks the 
Episcopal Diocese in New York to take. 


A Very Hot Poem 


E like “The Nation.” It gets 
\V \ so “het up” about things. 
To the editors of “The Na- 
tion” “life is real and life is earnest,” 
even though they might choose some 
other poet than Longfellow to hymn 
their intensities. Every year “The Na- 
tion” gets “het up” over a prize poem. 
Sometimes the poets produce clear light 
as well as heat. This year the prize 
winner among four thousand poets seems 
to-have produced more heat than light. 
The title of his poem (the author is 
Eli Siegel) is “Hot Afternoons have been 
in Montana.” A glimpse of the symbolic 
meaning of that hotness may be secured 
from;the following quotation: 


> 6 


It is now a hot, quiet afternoon in 
Montana, 

Montana with: the Rocky Mountains; 

Virginia with the Alleghany Moun- 
tains: 

(Indians: ambushed Braddock in the 

Alleghany Mountains; the woods, 
once quiet, once dark, 

Sounded sharply and deeply with 
cries, moans, and shots; Washing- 
tonswas there; 

Washington Irving wrote of Washing- 
ton, so did Frenchmen who knew 
Voltaire; 

In 1755, Braddock was ambushed and 
died; and then, in Paris men and 
women, wrote of philosophy, who 
were elegant, witty, and thought 
spirit was of matter; say Diderot, 
Helvetius, and Madame du Def- 
fand; Samuel Johnson was in 
London: then; Pitt was in Eng- 
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land; men lived in Montana, 
Honolulu, Argentina, and near 
the Cape of Good Hope; O, Life 
of Man, O, Earth; Earth, again 
and again! ) 

And there have been hot afternoons, 
all through time, history as men 
say; 

Hot afternoons have been in Montana. 

Too often it may be said of a great 
figure—possibly we are thinking in the 
present ‘instance of Whitman—that “The 
evil that men do lives after them; the 
good is oft interred with their bones.” 

The editors of “The Nation” say that 
they awarded the prize to “Hot After- 
noons have been in Montana” “because 
it seemed to them the most passionate 
and interesting poem which came in—a 
poem recording through magnificent 
rhythms a profound and important and 
beautiful vision of the earth on which 
afternoons and men have always ex- 
isted.” 

We think we will save this poem until 
next August and read it again when the 
dog days come. Perhaps in the proper 
setting we will catch more of those mag- 
nificent rhythms than we can with snow 
still upon the ground. Perhaps. 


The American Coup 
at Geneva 


HEAVY blow it was to the other 
A nations in the Opium Confer- 

ence at Geneva when the Ameri- 
can delegation withdrew. 

According to all reports, the effect was 
nothing less than a severe shock. The 
withdrawal proved that the threat of 
Mr. Porter, the head’ of the American 
delegation, to withdraw some time ago 
was not a bluff. Indeed, it was not so 
much a threat as a statement of the 
natural consequences of the rejection of 
the American proposals. It was early in 
the Conference that Bishop Brent 
reached the conclusion that the attempt 
to have the American plan adopted was 
bound to fail. Now, the American dele- 
gation as a whole having reached the 
same conclusion, the members felt that 
there was no further reason-for their re- 
maining. 

Whether they were justified in with- 
drawing or not is and will remain a mat- 
ter of opinion. It should be understood, 
however, -that the cause of the with- 
drawal was not mere petulance. The 
delegates were limited’ by the terms of 
the Congressional resolution which au- 
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thorized Asnerican- participation. Mr. 
Porter evidently believed that by re- 
maining they would.simply participate in 
drafting an agreement which they could 
not sign. In this they were guided not 
merely by the instructions of Congress 
but by the epreamble to the invitation 
extended by the League of Nations to 
the Conference. In that preamble the 
purpose of the Conference was explained 
as that “of givingeffect to the following 
principles subject to reservations made 
by certain nations regarding the smoking 
of opium.” And these are the princi- 
ples: 

First, if the purpose of the Hague 
Opium Convention is to be achieved 
according to its spirit and true intent 
it must be recognized that the use of 
opium products for other than medical 
and scientific purposes is abuse and 
not legitimate. 

Secondly, in order to prevent abuse 
of these products it is necessary to ex- 
ercise control of the production of raw 
opium in such a manner that there 
shall be no surplus available for non- 
medical and non-scientific purposes. 


It was therefore not merely an Ameri- 
can scheme that the American delegation 
stood for, but principles which the Con- 
ference was called for the very ‘purpose 
of putting into practical operation. 

America had the support of Japan at 
the Geneva: Conference and such support 
as China with its feeble Government 
could give. 

On behalf of Britain, it should be said 
that such obstacles as she put into the 
way of the agreement the Americans 
desired were due in no small ‘measure to 
the unwillingness of British delegates to 
make promises which they did not ‘be- 
lieve they could. perform. Explicit pro- 
hibition of the production and’ sale of 
opium, unless enforced better than the 
British delegates thought possible in 
India, would, in their opinion, destroy or 
at least impair Britain’s prestige in the 
East, and therefore Britain’s capacity to 
administer justice and maintain order. 
This should be kept in mind by those 
who read Mr. Kawakami’s article in this 
issue. 

In such a Conference that power -usu- 
ally has its way that has something to 
give in exchange for what it demands. 
America had little, if anything, to give 
except its presence there. So long as the 
delegation remained, therefore, America 
was giving of its best without having re- 
ceived what it asked for. Diplomati- 
cally, the American’ withdrawal serves as 


notice to Europe that America is not 
willing to continue what the European 
nations consider her most valuable con- 
tribution unless she receives what she 
thinks that contribution to be worth. It 
is possible that the very shock of Amer- 
ica’s withdrawal may lead the other 
nations to accept in substance the very 
thing that America fought in vain for 
there. Indeed, the adoption of the 
American proposal is the only way in 
which those nations are likely to succeed 
in inducing America to participate in an- 
other such conference. 

This episode is an impressive lesson in 
the value of America’s position of inde- 
pendence. The fact that America is free 
from any entanglements and commit- 
ments has enabled her in this instance to 
take the course that her representatives 
thought most effective. It is not for her 
own sake only that America should 
guard her independence, but for the sake 
of the power that it gives her to con- 
tribute effectively to world settlements. 


An Adventure in 
Good Will 


F we can keep politics and prejudice 
I out of the race question, we can se- 
cure good will, forbearance, and mu- 
tual helpfulness. Four years ago in this 
journal Dr. Moton, Principal of the 
Tuskegee Institute, described: the Com- 
mission on Inter-Racial Co-operation, 
then two years old, as representing “a 
determination ‘to approach the problem 
of race relationships in the South with 
honest, open minds and a resolve to deal 
justly with all parties concerned, rather 
than remain silent and aloof while pas- 
sion amd prejudice obstruct the progress 
of both races to the injury of all.” 

This movement to a considerable ex- 
tent grew out of the feeling that, as 
white and black had’ fought and toiled 
in the war, they ought to be able to get 
on comfortably in: ordinary civic and 
industrial relations. Happily, the work- 
ing out of the idea started in the only 
place where it should begin—the South. 
It has spread from one State to another, 
and reports of progress lately made fully 
justify its title, which we have taken 
the liberty to adopt for this editorial. It 
does not claim that more than a begin- 
ning -has been made, but that it is a 
hopeful beginning. Joint committees of 
the two races have been set up in all 
Southern States and in eight hundred 
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counties. “Threatened lynchings and 
riots have been prevented, injustices 
have been corrected, co-operation for 
mutual welfare has been brought about, 
and relations of frankness and confidence 
have been established between the best 
elements of both races.” 

In the last two years accurate statis- 
tics show that a large reduction in 
lynchings has occurred. If our recollec- 
tion serves, in the year 1924 there were 
only about half a dozen lynchings, black 
and white, reported in this Nation of 
110,000,000 population. Is it unreason- 
able to attribute in part the surprising 
decrease to these common-sense commit- 
tees? 

How does the plan work in practice? 
A passage in the report of Mr. Eleazer, 
educational director for the Inter-Racial 
Commission, gives a homely, every-day 
sort o: description: 

The Negro members are encouraged 
to lay bare any grievances or injus- 
tices from which they feel they are 
suffering, or any needs of which they 
are keenly sensible. Perhaps it is a 
feeling that they are not getting jus- 
tice in the courts, or protection at the 
hands of the law. Perhaps it is lack 
of sewers, sidewalks, or other public 
utilities in the Negro area of some 
city. Perhaps it is the need of better 
schools. Perhaps it is economic ex- 
ploitation of which they complain. 
Whatever it may be, the committee 
hears the case with open mind, goes 
into it frankly and sympathetically, 
and takes such action as the facts 
seem to demand. 


This quite corresponds with: President 
Coolidge’s remark in his first Message to 
Congress, that race difficulties are to a 
large extent “local problems which must 
be worked out by the mutual forbearance 
and human kindness of each commu- 
nity.” And he added, “Such a method 
gives much more promise of a real rem- 
edy than outside interference.” 

In the several reports from State or 
divisional conferences before us we note 
that such things are done as to help or 
plan for parks, playgrounds, hospitals 
(or wards in hospitals), schools, school 
lunches, equitable distribution of school 
money racially, library -facilities, ball- 
grounds, seeds for boy farmers, and a 
long list of other things to help colored 
people materially and mentally. It can 
hardly be doubted that all this is actu- 
ally producing better relations and 
greater prosperity to the whole people of 
the Southern States. 

There is not in this effort the slight- 
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est attempt toward social assertion. The 
only danger to its extension is described 
by one of the reports as “the radical 


element of both races who are trying to 


sow the seeds of discord, suspicion, and 


prejudice between the races.” 


* 
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Hot-heads and agitators keep off, 
please, and let this adventure in good 
will grow! 


The Keystone of an Arch 


By Dr. ALFRED L, P. DENNIS 


The success or the failure of the Government of Poland may some day deter- 


mine whether there will be peace or war in Europe. 


This article is a 


striking analysis of Polish temperament and Polish achievement 


HIS is a difficult article to write. 
I must keep faith with people 


who have been kind enough to 
give me various ideas regarding Poland. 
After all, however, it comes down to this: 
The Poles are in possession of an enor- 
mously rich territory. Poland has im- 
mense agricultural wealth; it has oil, 
coal, and iron. What would you wish 
more? 

Poland has all the possible wealth that 
one could desire. Yet she is without 
geographical frontiers. The visicn of a 
united Poland after all these years of en- 
forced disunion entranced the politicians 
at Paris in 1919. But it was not the 
restoration of Poland by the Treaty of 
Versailles, it was not the labors of 
Paderewski or of Dmoski, it was not 
Pilsudski, it was not the efforts of the 
French Military Mission, that made 
Poland what it is to-day. Poland was 
made by the Bolshevik invasion in 1920. 
The “miracle of the Vistula” gave Po- 
land a chance to find herself, just as the 
‘miracle of the Marne” gave France an 
opportunity to show what she and her 
allies could do in the way of defensive 
war. 


The Turnin g- Point 


Ts Poles, who were rejoicing in new- 
found liberty, were also suddenly 
face to face with political and social rev- 
olution. They saw that everything was 
lost to them unless all sections and parts 
of the nation could unite in a desperate 
defense against the Bolsheviki. I do not 
mean to minimize the efforts, particularly 
those of Mr. Lloyd George, to try to save 
Poland to Europe; but I wish to say, as 
a cool student of history, that unless in 
July and August of 1920 the Poles had 
themselves been alert and efficient the 
map of Europe might have been very 
different to-day. The French saw this at 
that time, and the result was that they 
gave most liberal support to Poland. 
To-day, however, the Poles are a bit 
bumptious as they get rid of about three 
thousand French officers. The Poles are, 
as ever, a bit too proud of themselves. 


The wealth of Poland is immense, but 
her brains are not sufficiently effective. 
I question whether Poland could to-day 
match either MacDonald, Bethlen, Her- 
riot, Benes, or Hughes. In a sheer tilt of 
brains I am afraid that Poland would 
lose. There were three Secretaries of 
Foreign Affairs while I was in Warsaw. 
None of them impressed me. 

The wits and the arts of politics as 
practiced in Poland give pause. I cannot 
discover that Polish men of affairs are as 
yet really capabie even of self-defense. 
It is therefore by virtue of her wealth 
and of her geographical position as well 
as by her ancient national history that 
Poland must continue to exist. 

Poland is to-day the keystone of an 
arch. One pier rests in Finland, the 
other is tottering in Rumania. Against 
the surging currents of social unrest Po- 
land stands as the very pivot—as the 
keystone of the difficult bridge-arch 
across which modern civilization must 
travel. For the United States it is very 
imporiant that she should be well served 
in Poland, since all that the United 
States stands for in questions of interna- 
tional morality and of fair dealing be- 
tween nations depends, as far as Europe 
is concerned, on the stability of Poland. 
From a purely American point of view, 
I take it that the existence of Poland is 
of very real interest to us. 


When the Stars and Stripes 
Stayed on the Job 


ly August of 1920, when the Bolsh- 
eviki were at the very gates of War- 
saw, it was the sight of the American flag 
hanging outside our Legation that kept 
the morale of Warsaw from crumbling. 
Night after night the crowds would come 
surging down the sireet to see if our flag 
was still flying. Practically every for- 
eign mission had left. The British had 
made the mistake of openly burning 
their archives. The American archives 
had been sent away. But our flag was 
still there, and as the tide of Bolshevik 
invasion receded from Warsaw our 


American insignia remained as a symbol 
of liberty and of honest dealing among 
nations. People do not forget such 
things; and Poland remains our good 
friend in this troubled world. 

The fundamental difficulty in Poland 
is economic. If we take the three main 
periods of recent Polish financial history, 
we find that as the tide of financial infla- 
tion receded the chief problem was how 
to live. Warsaw is to-day the most ex- 
pensive capital in Europe. Not even 
Constantinople can match the prices that 
exist in Warsaw. Washington is a really 
cheap city as compared with Warsaw. 
Until December 21, 1923, Poland was 
subject to the violent attacks of inflation 
and of deflation with which any student 
of affairs is familiar in the case of Aus- 
tria, of Czechoslovakia, and of Germany. 
Mushroom banks had sprung up every- 
where. Every one was optimistic and 
gambling on the Stock Exchange was 
eager and confident. Then came the col- 
lapse. The result was that public confi- 
dence in the currency and in the very 
Government was destroyed. Everywhere 
there was a real deficit in that public 
trust which is really necessary to credit. 

Then there came the second period in 
Polish financial history. Concretely, it 
was due to the dictatorial powers which 
were given to Mr. Grabski for about six 
months. For him and his ability I have 
the greatest respect. He is, however, a 
bit obstinate, and yet he saw that unless 
he acted quickly and decisively the en- 
tire fabric of Polish finance would be 
destroyed. Consequently he established 
the new Polish unit—the zloty—which 
is worth a Swiss gold franc. Five zlotys 
are equal to one dollar. The choice of 
the name was perhaps unfortunate. A 
zloty in older days was worth about 
seven and a half cents; now suddenly to 
call a zloty twenty cents taxed the cre- 
dulity—the belief even—of the people, 
and it alsc kept Warsaw a very expensive 
place in which to live. 

But the fact was that in this drastic 
period of financial reform the truth re- 
garding Polish finance became apparent. 
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Here was a very rich country, but no one 
could realize on it. It became evident, 
therefore, that political bargaining and 
expediency were spelling the ruin of 
Poland. Mr. Grabski began immediately 
his financial reforms under three head- 
ings: 

1. The placing of all values in Poland 
on a gold basis, chiefly by the introduc- 
tion of a new currency system based on 
gold. 

2. Balancing the Budget by increasing 
taxation and, if necessary, the raising of 
loans against certain national resources 
to be pledged by the Government. 

3. The introduction of a new currency 
system in Poland, and the provision for 
its permanent stabilization by the forma- 
tion of a new private bank of issue, the 
currency-issuing privilege being thereby 
taken out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 


Turning Theory into Fact 


S° we come to the third period in the 
financial history of Poland. It is the 
period of to-day. It probably will be a 
period for the consolidation of reform. 
The difficulty is that of staying “re- 
formed.” A man may swear off his 
whisky and soda; but will he stick to his 
good resolution? That remains to be 
seen. This is the difficulty which con- 
fronts Poland. Temporary stability has 
been achieved largely through special 
taxation and resort to exceptional means 
of raising funds. Such measures cannot 
be maintained indefinitely and their use 


can only be justified as temporary meas- 
ures until the country’s productive ca- 
pacity is established and organized so as 
to provide the necessary revenue to sup- 
port the public services. Personally, I 
believe that there has not been time 
enough yet to provide the means of re- 
organization and the stimulus to produc- 
tion before a normal taxation programme 
can yield sufficient revenue to sustain the 
reform measures in Poland. I believe 
that unless some sort of assistance 
through a foreign loan or the influx of 
foreign capital into the country is ob- 
tained, Poland will have to undergo a 
long and hard period of business depres- 
sion. 


Poland’s Vantage Ground 


|S ggeape- Poland is much better fitted 

by nature to emerge from such a 
reform successfully than either Austria 
or Czechoslovakia. Her natural resources 
are altogether exceptional. She has 
timber, oil, coal, metals, splendid agricul- 
tural land-—in fact, everything necessary 
for material wealth except, possibly, 
brains. In other words, Poland’s prob- 
lem—namely, that arising out of her 
position between two huge states and 
with a long unprotected border—is also 
of exceptional importance. 

All of this brings us to the question of 
taxation. I recall a talk on this subject 
with a prominent Polish gentleman. He 
said that the incidence of taxation was 
very bad; he said repeatedly that until 
Poland finally discovered new and lucra- 
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tive sources of taxation which would 
supply her with sufficient revenue the 
future would be dark. Then I asked him 
if he would permit me to point out cer- 
tain sorts of revenue which might be 
worth while. His comment was a truly 
Polish remark: “What can we do? You 
are quite right; but will the politicians 
see it?” I don’t know. 

As far as Polish foreign policy is con- 
cerned, the difficulty is to persuade the 
Poles to “let bygones be bygones.” Ad- 
ministratively Poland has still to unify 
itself. Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
traditions are still strong. Each of these 
foreign countries has exerted a strong 
influence in time past. At present Polish 
affairs are being managed by a coterie, 
some of whom are pro-German, some of 
whom are pro-Austrian. None of them 
is, however, pro-Russian. 

As | left Warsaw I recalled an old 
Polish quotation from a sixteenth-cen- 
tury writer, Grabowski, who said: 

“While other nations are defended by 
water and have embattled gateways, im- 
passable mountains, we have nothing of 
the kind. . . . From all sides the plains 
and ways to Poland are open and broad 
to the enemy: advances, retreats, en- 
trances, exits; the enemy gets his vic- 
tuals and provisions where he pleases 
and how he pleases. In our Polish hands 
only, in our hearts and throats only, is 
our armory—these are our mountains, 
our waters, these are the castles and 
ramparts of Poland.” ‘Therefore say: 
Vivat Polonia. 


Three Opium Policies—American, 


Japanese, British 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


An editorial on the withdrawal of the American delegation from the 
Opium Conference appears elsewhere in this issue 


have been advocated at the In- 

ternational Opium Conference at 
Geneva. The first is the American pol- 
icy, which proposes to abolish, opium- 
smoking in ten or fifteen years and limit 
the production of cocaine and morphine 
to the requirements of science and medi- 
cine. The second is the Japanese policy, 
which aims to eliminate the opium evil 
by degrees by what the Japanese con- 
sider the “most scientific” method thus 
far conceived and practiced for the con- 
trol of addicts and of the sale of opium. 
Japan would also limit the production of 


Pee te speaking, three policies 


narcotic drugs to scientific and medicinal 
needs if some effective arrangement 
could be made which would restrain 
countries producing raw opium and coca 
leaves from arbitrarily raising the price 
when their output is thus restricted. As 
against these two policies, the European 
nations, largely represented by Great 
Britain, advocate a laissez-faire policy, 
desiring as little change as possible in 
the condition now prevailing. 

The stage for the Conference was set 
in a way to arouse suspicion on the part 
of those who had earnestly been seeking 
a solution for the noxious problem. Cer- 


tain nations, having great interest in the 
opium industry, had succeeded in adopt- 
ing an arrangement whereby the Confer- 
ence was divided into two sections—the 
first dealing with the opium-smoking 
countries in the Far East, and naturally 
consisting of representatives of Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, India, Siam, Japan, and China; and 
the second dealing with the narcotic-drug 
question in general, and consisting of the 
delegates of all nations signatory to the 
Hague Convention. This arrangement, 
in the judgment of impartial critics, was 
inspired by a desire on the part of cer- 
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tain nations to keep the United States 
out of the discussion of the problems of 
the opium-producing countries in the 
Orient. They wanted to settle the mat- 
ter among themselves without embarrass- 
ing American “interference.” Of course 
the American delegation knew this, and 
arrived in Geneva in fighting mood. 
They believed, and rightly, that the 
problem of narcotic drugs, whether in the 
Orient or in the Occident, was essentially 


the same, and that there was no reason — 


why the opium question in the Far East 
should be dealt with separately. 

Naturally, the nations participating in 
the first Conference, except Japan and 
China, had no intention of considering 
any proposal seriously looking towards 
the suppression of the drug evil. Japan 
was the only nation which presented a 
constructive proposal, which, if adopted, 
would so diminish the use of opium that 
in fifteen or twenty years European Gov- 
ernments would be in a position entirely 
to prohibit, as proposed by America, 
opium smoking or eating in their Eastern 
colonies. Had some such plan been 
adopted to prove the sincerity of the first 
Conference, the unpleasant disagreement, 
bordering upon recrimination, between 
Mr. Porter and Lord Cecil at the second 
Conference might have been avoided. 
What irritated the American delegation 
was the apparent lack of sincerity on the 
part of the European nations at the first 
Conference. 

The essential features of the Japanese 
proposal are the registration, licensing, 
and rationing of addicts, and absolute 
prohibition of opium-smoking among 
non-addicts. This plan, which has been 
in practice in the Japanese colony of 
Formosa for some twenty-five years, is, 
contrary to popular understanding, 
widely different from the British plan in 
India. In Formosa both opium dealers 
and addicts are licensed, while in India 
dealers are licensed, but not addicts. In 
practical operation the two systems bring 
about vastly different results. Under the 
Japanese system no Formosan without a 
license is permitted to obtain opium. A 
license is issued to an addict only when 
the fact of his addiction is established by 
a careful medical examination. The quan- 
tity of opium for daily consumption is 
determined by the degree of addiction, 
and is designated in the license, as well 
as in the purchase book with which each 
licensed addict is furnished. A licensed 
dealer may sell an addict opium in quan- 
tities not exceeding at one time his ration 
for three days. The dealer is required 
to enter in the retail book the names and 
addresses of addicts, as well as the quan- 
tities and values of opium sold to each. 
As the purchase book of an addict re- 


cords every purchase made by him, there 
is no fear that his purchases may ex- 
ceed the prescribed ration. Under this 
system no new smoker is allowed to aug- 
ment the number of addicts found at the 
time it was adopted. 

In India, on the other hand, no license 
nor rationing system for addicts is in 
force. The only restriction is that no 
licensed dealer may, to quote from “The 
Truth about India Opium,” published by 
the India Office of the British Govern- 
ment, “‘sell to any one person at one time 
more than the quantity of opium which 
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Representative Stephen G. Porter, head 

of the American delegation to the Opium 
Conference 


an individual may lawfully possess.” 
Note the language used in designating 
an opium buyer. This official publication 
significantly uses the term “any one per- 
son” or “an individual,” instead of “a 
licensed addict.” Any one in India, 
whether an addict or a non-addict, may 
obtain opium from any licensed druggist 
or vender. True, the quantity he may 
buy at one time is limited to something 
between 360 and 540 grains, according 
to locality, but, as there is no rationing 
system enforced by means of license and 
purchase book, he may make repeated 
purchases at different shops by disposing 
of the amount of one purchase between 
times. In India not even minors are pro- 
hibited from smoking opium, while in 
Formosa no minor is permitted to smoke. 
Under such a system, or rather lack of 
system, addicts are bound to increase. 
The Japanese proposal at Geneva is, 
in short, the extension to other opium- 
using countries of the Japanese policy 
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practiced in Formosa. Is this policy 
justified by the results accomplished? 
The Japanese believe that it is. In 1900 
Formosa had 169,064 addicts, or 6.2. per 
cent of the population; by 1924 the 
number had decreased to 38,966, or 1 
per cent of the population. In the same 
interval the total amount of opium con- 
sumed decreased from 209,737 kilo- 
grammes to 28,000 kilogrammes. The net 
receipts from the opium monopoly in the 
twenty-three years 1900 to 1923 inclu- 
sive amounted to about $27,500,500, or 
a yearly average of $1,190,000. As the 
Government allows no minor to smok~ 
opium, the majority of addicts are at 
present over fifty years of age. In 1923 
there were only 12 addicts between 
twenty-one and thirty years old, while 
24,939 were between fifty-one and 
seventy years old. In fifteen or twenty 
years from now opium addicts in For- 
mosa will become a negligible quantity. 
This, the Japanese belieye, is the most 
“scientific, evolutionary” method so far 
practiced for the suppression of the 
opium evil. 

Yet even this mild method the first 
Conference was in no mood to consider 
with anything like seriousness. India, 
Great Britain, and other nations with 
opium-smoking colonies fought the Jap- 
anese proposal with vigor. The result- 
ant agreement is little more than a 
shameful display of evasions and decep- 
tions, as mercilessly exposed by Bishop 
Brent. Japan, unable to make the 
Powers see the light as she saw it at the 
first Conference, came out unreservedly 
for the American plan at the second 
Conference, for she considered it the 
only alternative. 

Strangely, none of Japan’s construc- 
tive proposals has been brought to pub- 
lic attention through press despatches 
from Geneva. On the other hand, undue 
prominence was given to the unessential 
Japanese contention that countries ex- 
porting raw opium should recognize 
without discrimination import certificates 
issued by the Governments of importing 
countries, simply because this brought 
forth spirited arguments with the British 
delegation. Yet the public is at a loss to 
understand what this contest was all 
about, because real facts have never been 
published. The dispute really originated 
in the difficulties and inconveniences 
which the Japanese importers of raw 
opium had for years suffered at the 
hands of the British authorities at Hong- 
kong, at which port most consignments, 
due to peculiar shipping conditions, had 
to be transshipped. This transshipment 
was done only upon recognition by the 
Bricish authorities of the import certifi- 
cate issued to the importer by the Japa- , 
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nese Government. If the raw opium 
covered by the certificate were of Indian 
origin, difficulty would seldom be ex- 
perienced in obtaining the necessary 
recognition of the certificate. But if the 
goods came from Persia or Turkey, the 
Hongkong authorities would place vari- 
ous obstacles in the process of transship- 
ment, often amounting to a refusal to 
recognize the Japanese certificate. This 
had been a cause of frequent exchanges 
between Tokyo and Downing Street. 
The British Government would put forth 
plausible reasons for the action of the 
Hongkong authorities, but the belief had 


been prevalent in Japan that their real 
motive was to promote the exportation of 
India opium in competition with Persian 
or Turkish goods. 

No nation at Geneva is in greater need 
of sympathy than China. Her delegates 
have valiantly been advocating drastic 
measures of suppressing the opium 
traffic, but none knows better than they 
that China herself is in no position to 
carry out such measures. Certain Euro- 
pean delegations have been inclined to 
exploit the unhappy condition of China, 
undoubtedly for the purpose of diverting 
the attention of the Conference from the 
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unsavory opium situation in their ow 
territories or possessions. At the begit 
ning of the first Conference these deleg: 
tions opened their broadsides upon Chin 
and tried to pass a denunciatory resol 
tion against the growing opium produ 
tion and smoking within her borders. U1 
expectedly, Japan came to China’s rescu 
and prevented the adoption of any suc 
resolution, insisting that China’s ten 
porary chaos was something to be syn 
pathized with rather than condemnec 
In no previous occasion at Geneva hav 
the two Oriental countries acted so ha 
moniously as at the present Conferenc 


Who’s Who on the Farm 


A persistent pelican, a premature obituary, and a quarrel as to the originals 
of Everett and «* Old Man Jim a4 provide Dixon Merritt with 
material for this week’s Washington letter 


F there were any way it could be 
I done decently, 1 should bring down 

a Noah’s flood upon my creatures 
and destroy them utterly. They are 
troublesome. There is the pelican, for 
instance. Well on toward twenty years 
it has trailed me over the face of the 
globe, making me do autographed copies 
of a crazy limerick and generally creat- 
ing in me a fellow-feeling for Coleridge’s 
old sailor with the albatross following 
him around. And now, as the reward of 
that ungrateful bird, I am dead—so de- 
clared by the “International Book Re- 
view,”’ no less. 

I have other children who, though 
years roll over their heads in decades, 
never outgrow the three-months colic 
period. And now the newest pair of 
twins, Everett and “Old Man Jim,” are 
keeping me awake nights. 

Here is a sample of how they pester 
me. Charles W. Holman, of the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations, the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
and other things, says I called him 
Everett. I did nothing of the kind, 
though I would be justified as a retalia- 
tory measure in “calling him out of his 
name,” as our Southern Negroes’ say. 
He humiliated me, and, though the inci- 
dent occurred four or five years ago, I 
have never properly recovered my self- 
appreciation. 

It was an October day of snow and 
blow in the Twin Cities. According to 
the lights I learned in the Tennessee 
Midlands, it ought to have been a bright, 
brisk day of tempered warmth, and I 
was unhappy. Hands in pockets and 

















(OC) Harris & Ewing 


Charles W. Holman, who failed to recog- 
nize a friend in a blizzard 


ears drawn down for the meager comfort 
of contact with coat collar, I was streak- 
ing it out of the Minnesota State Fair 
Grounds bent upon finding, if not a fire, 
at least a radiator. I know I looked as 
out of place as a Panama hat upturned 
on the waters of Baffin’s Bay, and the 
chill I felt was due as much to lack of 
the genial glow of companionship as to 
lack of physical heat. 

Down the path the other way came 
Charlie Holman, more drawn and bent 
and chilly-blue than I myself, for by his 
Mississippi original standards the day 
ought to have been hot enough to broil! 
bacon on the asphalt. We had long 


lunched together in Washington ever 
Tuesday at the Farm Hands Clul 
“Here,” thought I, “is companionshij 
I'll warm the cockles of my _ heart 
assuming I have such things—thoug 
my toes freeze.” 

Alas and alack the day! such was nc 
to be so. Charles W. Holman came for 
ward, and when I thought he woul 
have pressed my hand, cold and goose 
fleshy as it was, he said, “My friend, I’r 
a stranger in these parts and you are 
native; tell me how to find the way to 
—and so forth. 

He miscalled me a Minnesotan. Woul 
I not be justified, I ask, in calling hir 
“out of his name”? But I did not. L 
so far as I referred to him at all, I calle 
him “Old Man Jim.” 

Really, though, it is extremely difficul 
at times to tell those twins of mine apart 
and I can’t blame one of them for occa 
sionally thinking he is the other. If a 
organization, just because it is Nationa 
and not local in scope, thinks it is Ever 
ett and not “Old Man Jim,” I can’t hel 
it. Size and present form of organiza 
tion have nothing to do with the case 
tra la! “Old Man Jim” is the organiza 
tion that grew out of the longings anc 
strivings of the people, like a folk-song 
Everett is an interpretation for the peo 
ple of their own heart’s desire, like ¢ 
symphony or some other musical thin; 
that I know substantially nothing about 
Size has nothing to do with it. Everet 
may be as small as St. James Parish 
where all the Perique tobacco is grown 
and “Old Man Jim” may be as large a: 
the far-flung pastures where graze th: 
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cows of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation. ‘This latter organization is 
an “Old Man Jim,” and that is all there 
is to that. The National Board of Farm 
Organizations, with which the Federation 
is affiliated, may be neither—and there is 
a good deai more to that. 

I will paint another picture, but I 
positively will not create another charac- 
ter. 


Farmers and the War 


[ was the summer of 1917 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the pounding heart of a 
war-frenzied Nation. “Food will win 
the war.” That was the loudest, most 
insistent battle-cry. But the sources of 
food supply were undergoing depletion of 
personnel. Two million workers had 
been drawn away from the farms into 
factories. The draft was running indis- 
criminately. Voluntary enlistment in 
Army and Navy seemed to be drawing 
more heavily from the farms than from 
any other source. It was a dark day for 
the prospect of feeding a world in arms. 
I should like to tell what Uncle Joe Can- 
non said about it, but he said it into my 
private ear, and his emphasis if it were 
written would char the paper. 

The National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations came into existence—not created, 
but assembled out of materials long ex- 
isting, out of spent efforts of Sir Horace 
Plunkett; of Uncle Bill Creasy, the war 
horse of the National Dairy Union; of 
John McSparren and Gifford Pinchot 
and Charles Barrett and McCarty and 
Holman. Organization plans were drawn 
up for a loose conference body main- 
taining a service staff, with which all 
sorts of farm organizations might affil- 
iate. 

The Board leaders went to General 
Crowder, then Chief of Staff, and asked 
that something be done to insure leaving 
enough men on the farms to produce the 
food for our population and the armies 
of the Allies. The General could do 
nothing, and sent the committee to Sec- 
retary of War Baker. He could do 
nothing. The committee went to 
McAdoo, and McAdoo said, with em- 
phasis only slightly less scorching than 
that of Uncle Joe, “You will have to see 
the Old Man himself.” 

The Board called in 130 men from 
all over the country, prepared a memo- 
rial, and went to see President Wilson. 
Within forty-eight hours General Crow- 
der received instructions. He called in 
draft officers from the States and over- 
hauled the machinery. Up to that time 
there had been one word on the exemp- 
tion puzzle. It was horizontal, and it 
spelled “dependency.” Now a vertical 


word was written, and it spelled ‘“neces- 
sary occupation.” 

That year and the next the farms of 
the United States produced almost mira- 
cle crops. 

There began the National Board of 
Farm Organizations as a functioning en- 
tity. The largest of its affiliated organi- 
zations are the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, the Farmers’ Union, the 

















Aaron Sapiro 
There are 600,000 farmers organized 


in accordance with the plans which 
he developed 


Pennsylvania State Grange, and the 
Farmers’ Equity Union. Some of them 
are “Old Man Jims,” some may be 
Everetts—they will have to tag them- 
selves. 

Anyhow, the National Board of Farm 
Organizations met in Washington the 
other day, and did the “Old Man Jim- 
ish” stunt of asking Congress to “take 
appropriate action for the encouragement 
and assistance of co-operative market- 
ing.” Then it asserted the possible other 
side of its nature and qualified, “without 
granting authority to regulate, supervise, 
or participate in the operation of farm- 
ers’ self-help agencies.” 


Encouragement, But Not Control 


H™® clearly, is another character— 
but I am not going to name him. 
He wants the encouragement which “Old 
Man Jim” wants, but he does not want 
the regulation which the “Old Man” 
thinks is necessary. He wants the en- 
couragement which Everett disavowed, 
but agrees with Everett in wanting no 
regulation. He is backing the new Dick- 
inson Co-operative Marketing Bill, with 
which it is hoped to supplant the Cap- 
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per-Williams Bill, for some time pending 
in Congress. Neither bill may fit the 
requirements of the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission. Mr. Dick- 
inson has been on a Mayflower trip with 
the President, however. 

As I said in the previous letter, “Old 
Man Jim” has never definitely made up 
his mind what he wants. Some of his 
component parts want strong encourage- 
ment and stiff regulation; some want 
strong encouragement and nominal or no 
regulation; and it sometimes seems that 
some want rigid regulation and practi- 
cally no encouragement. Over on the 
other side are the Everetts, wanting 
nothing but to be left alone. 

The relative strength of the various 
groups I do not know. A year as a 
Government statistician taught me not to 
lean very heavily on figures. Here are 
some, however, which the reader may 
interpret for himself. He should remem- 
ber that “approximately” is a word that 
the statistician packs into every sentence 
he utters or writes, and it is a wide word. 


Four Million Odd Votes 


Slee Sapiro organizations, which want 
neither encouragement nor regula- 
tion, include about 600,000 farmers. 

In the conglomerate of those who 
want encouragement and some of whom 
want regulation are the American Farm 
Bureau Federation with probably about 
750,000 members, the Grange with not 
less than 250,000 farm families, and the 
affiliated organizations of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations with about 
800,000 members. Between this organi- 
zation and the National Grange there is 
a duplication of 110,000 farmers, the 
membership of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, which figures in the membership 
of both organizations. There are some 
other smaller organizations, some of 
which may be represented in Washing- 
ton, but these constitute the bulk of the 
organized co-operatives which make 
themselves felt in Congress and the 
executive departments. 

Here, then, are about 2,290,000 farm 
families interested in what the National 
Government does with regard to agricul- 
ture. In the light of the Nineteenth 
Amendment, this represents not less than 
4,600,000 votes. It probably means 
considerably more. 

Could organized farmers have what 
they want? They could, if they only 
knew what it is they want. They will 
not know, however, at this session of 
Congress, and they will probably get 
what they do not want. 

Dixon MERRITT. 
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The region covered by Ernest W. Mandeville in his searching investigation of prohibition enforcement. It will 


readily be admitted that this section of the United States can rightly be called the critical area 


Prohibition—Farce or ‘Triumph P 
By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


In this article Mr. Mandeville outlines the scope of his investigation 
and some of the stumbling-blocks in the way of rigid and 
honest enforcement of the Prohibition Law 





IVE years ago this Nation entered 
k upon one of the greatest social 
welfare experiments in the history 
of the world. The Constitution of the 
United States decreed that on and after 
January 16, 1920, “the manufacture, 
sale or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territories sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, for bev- 
erage purposes is hereby prohibited.” 

One hundred and thirteen million peo- 
ple were told that a custom intrenched 
since the beginning of history had be- 
come unlawful. 

The whole world waits to see the 
effects of so courageous—or rash—an 
act on the part of a first-rank nation. 
Five years have elapsed. The question, 
“What about prohibition?” is now not 
only in the minds of Americans, but of 
all intelligent mankind. What are the 
moral, physical, and economic results of 
five years of prohibition? Did the pass- 
ing of a law stating that intoxicating 
liquors were not to be made, sold, or 
transported actually stop the manufac- 
ture, sale, and transportation? 
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My investigation of both questions 
forces me to the sentence summary: 
Conditions at present are bad, but indi- 
cations are that there will soon be a turn 
for the better. 

Of course, it is impossible to sum up 
in a sentence the answers to such stu- 
pendous questions. I propose to devote 
a rather extended series of articles to the 
interesting study of these questions and 
their natural subdivisions. 

First, let me state the basis upon 
which all my writings on this subject 
rest. It is your privilege to know the 
background of journalistic observations 
which might tend to sway your opinions 
on a matter of such prime importance. 
There has been too much loose writing 
and careless talking about “When does 
prohibition begin?” “It’s a farce and the 
greatest evil the country has ever suf- 
fered;” “It is in principle all wrong.” 
The same applies to such statements as 
“The curse of whisky has gone forever;” 
“The saloon has gone;” “The jails have 
been emptied;” “The resultant condi- 
tions can be called nothing but good.” 

It is obvious that none of these state- 
ments is wholly true. It is impossible 


at this time for the propagandists to 
prove either case, for the simple reason 
that the full effects, the complete condi- 
tions, are not yet known. 

To get the actual facts of the whole 
situation is a Herculean task. It would 
require at least a year’s time of an im- 
partial fact-finding commission. Re- 
sources running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars would have to be at its 
disposal in order to make an exhaustive 
study of the actual conditions throughout 
the entire Nation. This has not yet been 
done. 

That a magazine, even of the highest 
order, could undertake such a survey is, 
of course, practicably an impossibility. 
The Outlook has, however, fulfilled as 
many of the conditions of this much- 
needed study as lie within its power. 
The limitations of this survey are in the 
realm of the extent of the examination, 
and not at all in the field of prejudice. 
In this investigation, which was made 
not to buttress any theory or to get evi- 
dence to substantiate any preconceived 
conclusions, but simply to arrive at the 
truth, I have visited principal cities and 
studied community conditions north of 
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the Mason and Dixon Line and east of 
the Mississippi River. 

It is only fair to admit at the outset 
that this is without doubt the wettest 
section of the country. ‘The South, I am 
told, is much drier, and the section east 
of the Rockies also approaches a greater 
degree of aridity. So bear in mind the 
limitation of territory we are considering. 
The region under consideration is, how- 
ever, the most thickly populated section 
of the country. It contains both dry and 
wet spots. It shows many an example 
of good enforcement and bau enforce- 
ment, difficult geographical locations for 
rum-running and favorable locations for 
smuggling. It contains industrial centers 
as well as farming communities. <A 
study of prohibition conditions in this 
important region will be of vast impor- 
tance in determining the success or fail- 
ure of the whole undertaking. 


The Job of Digging Out the Lacts 


i” this section 1 made a personal inves- 
tigation of conditions. I also obtained 
from persons with either bootleg or en- 
forcement interesis which extended all 
over the country an insight into the state 
of afiairs outside my territory. I tested 
out the degree of Prohibition Law en- 
forcement. I associated with bootleggers 
and rum-runners, and learned in this 
manner the extent and method of their 
work. I interviewed leading enforcement 
officials, also the heads of the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. I 
obtained statistics and opinions from 
those who are in touch with the effects 
of prohibition—that is, lawyers, doctors, 
hospital heads, social workers, army 
officers, police officials, prison wardens, 
chemists, coroners, etc. As far as was 
within my power, 1 made my own ob- 
servations on the effect of the law among 
the rich and the poor, the college student 
and the settled business man. Then, 
aiter a study of the multitude of reports, 
Congressional records, etc., and an 
analysis of as many statistics as are 
available, I begin my task of reporting 
my findings to you. 

Feelings and convictions on the prohi- 
bition question go deeper, I believe, than 
any other. Even political and religious 
barriers give way when the issue is be- 
tween the wet and the dry. For exam- 
ple, the evangelical Protestant drys, for 
the moment, forgive all else in the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, a Modernist 
extremist, and Colonel Patrick Henry 
Callahan. a prominent Roman Catholic, 
when they champion the prohibition 
cause. And brother liberals and Knights 
of Columbus look with scorn on these 
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betrayers for the same reason. Wet and 
dry feeling is very deep rooted. 

The partisanship and bitterness is so 
great that the majority of either cause 
seem unable to exercise impartial judg- 
ment about the matter. The wets be- 
little the results attained, and the ardent 
drys tend to overstate their accomplish- 
ment. 

Exaggerations, unwarranted claims, 
blindness to existing conditions, are of no 
help to the dry cause. 

As in most other matters, neither side 
is all right or all wrong. Both positions 























International 
Commissioner R. A. Haynes, who claims 
that prohibition enforcement is effective 


have their faults and both their virtues. 
In these articles I intend, as far as I am 
able, to strike an even keel. 

In reporting conditions as I found 
them, conditions that are not wholly 
favorable to cither dry or wet propagan- 
dists, I wili no doubt bring down their 
wrath. The extreme drys will scent 
sinister influences “by the liquor inter- 
ests” and the wets will consider the story 
of the benefits that prohibition has 
brought and the optimism shown as a 
verbal kotow to the dry powers. 

However, there is no progress through 
deception; and if we ever hope to cure a 
diseased condition we must first correctly 
diagnose and then wisely prescribe. That 
is my sole purpose. 

The sensible dry knows that the ulti- 
mate success of his cause rests with the 
discovery now of its serious illness, so 
that wise remedies may be applied. 
Arthur J. Davis, New York State Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
said to me: “I favor the bringing out 
into the light conditions as they are. No 
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one who is at all aware of conditions 
would claim that New York or Buffalo 
or Massachusetis or many other places 
are dry. Let us have the truth, even if 
it is displeasing. Nothing would please 
me more than to have an impartial ex- 
haustive survey made.” 

And I have yet to meet a prominent 
anti-prohibition sympathizer who would 
advocate a return to the old conditions 
and the open saloon. 


Where Offictals Disagree 


ie the Prohibition Law being enforced? 
Kederal Prohibition Commissioner 
R. A. Haynes has said: ‘To the average 
thoughtful person argument is not neces- 
sary to prove that enforcement of the 
Prohibition Law is effective.’ Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney-General in charge of prohibi- 
tion, said to me: “It is foolish for any 
one to say that the law is being effi- 
ciently enforced.” Anti-saloon League 
heads expressed the same opinion. Some- 
body is wrong. 

That the Eighteenth Amendment must 
be enforced should be admitted by all. 
While a part of our Constitution we can 
do nothing else but enforce it or receive 
the guffaws of the world. If we allow it 
to become one of the amendments that 
are honored chiefly in the breach, we 
might as well abandon all serious effort 
to enforce the Constitution. If it is not 
repealed (and there is little doubt among 
those who have studied the question that 
prohibition is here to stay), it must be 
enforced. 

No other criminal statute offers so 
many difficulties of enforcement as this 
one which regulates the beverage of an 
individual. At the present time any one 
of moderate intelligence who wants his 
favorite tipple can break the law with 
comparative safety. The law enforcers 
have the benefit of the assistance of the 
public in enforcing other laws. In en- 
forcing the Volstead Act they receive 
little or no such assistance. Perhaps it 
is because there is no selfish interest in- 
volved. Even if one is taking money out 
of his employer’s till he does not wish 
any one to steal from him, and is there- 
fore inclined to help in the enforcement 
of the law against theft. However, there 
are few human beings who, upon seeing 
their neighbor drink an unlawful bever- 
age, would bother to report it. What 
matters it to them? 

There is a great deal of hypocrisy on 
the matter in America to-day. Few 
responsible people wish to have it known 
that they denounce the Volstead Act. 
Yet there are comparatively few who, if 
they themselves do not have dealings 
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with bootleggers, cannot tell you where 
you can get a supply of liquor for your 
home. Heresy is found in the high 
places. There are bishops, judges, and 
legislators who are as prone to violations 
of the law as the rank and file. 

The costs of enforcement during the 
brief life of the law have amounted from 
approximately six million dollars a year 
to thirty million dollars a year. It is 
indeed a hard law to enforce; but if it 
weren’t hard to enforce, there would be 
no reason for it. 

But is it possible to enforce a law 
which affects the personal conduct of the 
population when there is a substantial 
portion of that population which resents 
it? If it can’t be enforced, what are we 
going to do about it? Are we going to 
leave it on the books and allow it to be 
one of the dead laws that are commonly 
broken? Or are we to remove it, or 
modify it? 


The Stumbling-Block 


| pees iet us consider whether or not it 
can be effectively enforced. At pres- 
ent the main difficulties are as follows: 
There are only 1,700 Federal prohibition 
agents to police this whole country. 
Many of these are engaged solely in the 
checking up of permits and standing 
guard at the breweries. The remainder 
are, as you can imagine, swamped in an 
effort to police the broad expanse of 
these United States. The enforcement 
support from the municipal, county, and 
State powers, which is counted on in the 
Amendment, has largely failed to mate- 
rialize. In some sections practically all 
the enforcement is left to the handful of 
Federal agents. 

These Federal agents obtain their 
posts largely through political favor. 
The starting salary is $1,680 a year, and 
does not increase to very much more. 
Naturally, not the highest type of men 
is attracted by a position paying this 
small wage (surely not skilled investiga- 
tors). The arrangement invites the ap- 
pointment of political “ward heelers” 
who want the jobs more for what they 
can “shake down” on the side than for 
the salary checks. Inefficiency and cor- 
ruption are the certain consequences. 

Little encouragement is given to the 
enforcement work which is earnestly 
done. The penalties imposed upon con- 
victed bootleggers are so inadequate that 
the culprit is not at all abashed. He is 
quite willing to turn up time and time 
again for a fine of a hundred dollars or 
so. He can earn it back in a good night’s 
work, and the shrewd “legger” usually 
sets aside a certain amount each month 
as a sort of a “fine” insurance. As Mrs. 
Willebrandt says, “The mild rebuke of 


the National Prohibition Act is little 
more than a slap on the wrist to the more 
audacious offenders.” 

It must be either inefficiency or Con- 
gressional hampering which prevents the 
Prohibition Unit from utilizing its small 
force in cutting off the sources of supply 
rather than arresting the unfriendly 
petty offender who carries a pocket flask 
or who runs a small saloon. 

Only about five per cent of the illicit 
liquor smuggled into this country is 
seized. Two of the other three sources of 
supply are comparatively easy to cut off. 
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Perhaps the largest source to-day is the 
immense quantity of industrial alcohol 
which finds its way into bootleg channels. 
A concentrated force, skilled in their 
work, placed at this source to keep check 
on the output and use, would lessen very 
materially the amount of bootleg liquor 
available. Then, too, the removals from 
the bonded warehouses could be put a 
stop to. The fourth source of supply— 
moonshine made in the concealed still— 
has always been with us, and probably 
always will be. It is not as great a fac- 
tor in the matter, however, as the smug- 
gled rum and the alcohol. 

Where such an inefficient system now 
operates and the resultant conditions are 
a wide-open town the public soon evi- 
dences unconcern, disrespect for, and 
even disgust with, the Eighteenth 
Amendment; and this is not a healthy 
condition for any amendment. It cer- 
tainly will be better to have genuine 
prohibition enforcement at any cost than 
to have disrespect for all law. 

Efficiency would bring respect; and a 
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law that is not respected is incapable of. . 


being enforced. 


Off to a Good Start 


HE law was quite well observed for 
the first few months of its life, and 
the results proved its worth under ob- 
servance. People considered then that 
prohibition meant to prohibit. There was 
much less drunkenness and alcoholism, 
fewer admissions to hospitals, much 
diminished demands on charitable or- 
ganizations, and other beneficial results. 
After the first year, however, the bootleg 
system began to grow. The enforcement 
branch was unable to keep pace with the 
skill of those who wished to amass for- 
tunes by carrying on an illicit liquor 
traffic. Discovering the ease with which 
they violated the law with little chance 
of being apprehended or successfully 
prosecuted if caught, many took up the 
booze business. The underground rum 
flow got a foothold because of the un- 
readiness and inability of the Prohibition 
Unit to cope with the situation. The 
entrance of politics and the failure to 
secure competent men to enforce the law 
enabled the “leggers” to get so in- 
trenched that it will now be much more 
difficult to uproot them. 

I believe that the law can be enforced 
to rather a high degree of effectiveness. 
Prohibition will again be taken seriously 
once the Government heads determine 
that they really want enforcement. 

I predict that a general shake-up of 
the enforcement officials will soon take 
place. There is more concerted action on 
the part of groups of influential citizens 
now to call for real enforcement. Presi- 
dent Coolidge seems to be taking a deep 
interest in the matter, and when oppor- 
tunity offers changes may be looked for. 

The Crampton Bill, which has been 
passed by the House and which will 
probably succeed in the Senate, provides 
for a separate bureau of prohibition 
where responsibility can be located. Its 
other object is to put the prohibition 
agents under Civil Service. This will 
tend to take appointments out of the 
hands of the politicians. 

The Coast Guard will soon have more 
boats with which to shut off the coast- 
wise smuggling. Lack of equipment has 
been their main difficulty. This will, in 
part, be remedied at once. When they 
are able to make rum-running so difficult 
that it is unprofitable to the operators, 
then the traffic will cease. Quick wealth 
is the incentive. When the pocketbook 
feels losses, then interest will drop in any 
attempts to run in booze. 

My final remarks in this article are 
that we must remember that it has been 
an enormous problem to deal with suc- 
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cessfully within five years. It is still a 
pioneer work. Before passing final judg- 
ment we must give it time and consider 


its results under active enforcement. 
Next week I shall summarize my con- 
clusions as to the effects of five years of 
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prohibition, and then I shall narrate 
more in detail how I found conditions in 
the various States I visited. 


The Laying of a Submarine Cable 


By FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


The highways of commerce know no barriers. 


Into the building of these highways through the 


air, over the earth, and under the sea have gone the blood and brains and brawn of countiess 
generations. Eagerly and insistently men search for new means to smooth out the ways 


by which man communicates with man. 


This is the story of the building and repair- 


ing of highroads of thought over sunken continents that no man will ever see 


HEN submarine cable com- 
munication was first estab- 
lished with England through 

the efforts of Cyrus Field, there was a 
popular demonstration of joy on both 
sides of the Atlantic comparable only to 
that on Armistice Day. Nowadays the 
installation of a new cable is not star- 
tling news, although it involves the 
spending of some millions of dollars and 
helps to extend the network of lines of 
international communication. 

Recently, however, a new cable has 
been laid which is of more than usual 
interest because it is the first direct line 
between this country and Spain and 
Italy, and also because it is the first of a 
type over which it is possible to send 
messages six times as fast as ever before. 

Field’s first cable lasted only a few 
months. The insulation was irreparably 
damaged by the use of electrical current 
at too high voltage. This was easily 
remedied with the next cable, but up to 
the present time the cables themselves 
have been made in substantially the 
same manner, although numerous im- 
provements have been made in sending 
and receiving apparatus as well as in 
methods of operation. The greatest 
speed at which messages can be sent over 
these old cables, even with the most im- 
proved apparatus, is 250 letters per min- 
ute, while with the new cable it is pos- 
sible to send 1,500 letters per minute. 
It is interesting to bear in mind that 
when, in cable parlance, one speaks of 
sending a certain number of letters per 
minute, it actually means sending that 
number simultaneously from both ends, 
by means of “duplexing.” 

This new type of cable, which prom- 
ises to postpone the supremacy of radio 
indefinitely, is just like all the others ex- 
cept that around the copper conductor, 
and in contact with it, is wound a con- 
tinuous coil or spiral of wire made of a 
carefully predetermined alloy of nickel 
and iron euphoniously called “perm- 
alloy.” Everybody has heard of Michael 
Pupin and his coil, which has made long- 


distance telephoning possible on its pres- 
ent scale. Pupin placed his coils at regu- 
lar intervals in the land telephone lines, 
but the submarine cable conductor has a 
continuous coil or spiral throughout its 
entire length. Of course, to perfect a 
thing like this was no small matter. In 


fact, it took several years of scientific 
research and endless experiments and a 
great deal of money before commercial 
results were attained. 

A transoceanic telegraph cable has but 
one: conductor, which is insulated with 
gutta-percha, not rubber, and protected 
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‘* Grappling ’’ for a Damaged Submarine Cable 


The cable is picked up by dragging one of these hooks along the bottom of the ocean. The 

location of the cable is known with considerable accuracy when its route is charted when it 

is being laid. The location of an injury can also be determined with a good deal of accuracy 

by electrical measurements. Consequently, when the repair ship starts out to hunt trouble 

it is not entirely in the dark, although it is often difficult enough to pick up a cable and 
locate the seat of its failure to operate properly 
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The 
** Paying-Out 
Gear’’ ona 
Submarine Cable 
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in the hold, passes 
through the machine 
and several times 
around the large 
' drum or pulley seen 
. at the center of the 
} picture, and then over 
a series of smaller 
pulleys to the large 
“sheave” at the stern, 
from which it drops 
into the ocean. To 
the left of the large 
drum will be seen the 
brakes by means of 
which the speed at 
which the cable goes 
overboard is regu- 
lated, and under the 
bridge is the “dyna- 
mometer,” which in- 
dicates the pull or 
the cable 














against mechanical injury by galvanized 
steel armor wire. For the deep-sea por- 
tion, which is ninety per cent or more of 
the whole cable, only one layer of rather 
small armor wire is used, so that it is lit- 
tle more than an inch in diameter. At 
the great depths there is no wave action 
or tidal currents, and the cable simply 
sinks into the slime. At the shore ends 
the water is shallow, and the waves and 
tidal currents make themselves felt. 
Consequently much heavier armoring is 
resorted to, with the result that the ca- 
bles may be somewhere around two and 
a half inches in diameter. Between 
these extremes there are five other sizes, 
or rather armorings, appropriate for dif- 
ferent depths and kinds of ocean bottom. 

To make one of these cables, load it 
onto a ship, and then put it overboard 
without breaking the small copper con- 
ductor and without damaging the insula- 
tion, which could easily occur if the ca- 
ble were allowed to kink, as it is always 
trying to do with diabolical cunning, is 
no fool’s undertaking. 

The new permalloy cable from New 
York to Spain and Italy is “cut in” at 
the island of Horta in the Azores group. 
The distance from Rockaway Beach to 
Horta is 2,400 nautical or 2,700 ordinary 
miles. All this cable was loaded on one 
steamer. There are now something like 
forty steamers scattered over the world 
which are designed and used exclusively 
for submarine cable work. The largest 
of these, the Colonia, was selected for 
this particular installation. She has four 
large circular tanks, each capable of 
holding 1,000 sea miles of deep-sea cable. 

The cable itself was made in England, 
at Greenwich on the Thames, and was 


run directly from the factory into the 
Colonia’s tanks. The different sections 
of the cable are arranged and spliced in 
the tanks in the order in which they are 
to be laid. For instance, in this case the 
American end came first, then the inter- 
mediate sizes, then the 2,000 or more 
nautical miles of the deep-sea section, 
and then the intermediate and shore 
ends for Horta. Of course, great care is 
taken to coil the cable smoothly in regu- 
lar layers around the central conical 
spool of the tank. The tanks are always 
kept filled with water to prevent the ca- 
ble from drying out and becoming stiff. 

Before a cable is laid over a new route 
a series of soundings are taken and 
charted so as to avoid the extremely deep 
sections of the ocean, where it would be 
difficult to pick the cable up in case of 
trouble. The preliminary soundings for 
the determination of ocean cable routes 
have brought many interesting facts to 
light. In the first place, it has shown 
that the land under the ocean is made up 
of hills and valleys and mountains and 
plains just about the same way as the 
land above water. Some very deep spots 
have been discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean; one off the coast of Japan is 
about five and a half miles and another 
off the island of Guam is six miles 
deep. 

This question of what the bottom of 
the ocean is like is fascinating. We 
know just enough to make us wish we 
knew more. We know that it is cold and 
pitch dark except for certain phosphor- 
escent animals. These strange phosphor- 
escent fishes can withstand a pressure of 
three or four tons to the square inch and 
burst from their own internal pressure 


if by chance they get into the upper 
waters. 

On the route to Horta the greatest 
depth is only 2,800 fathoms (one fathom 
is equal to six feet), which is about three 
miles, and not prohibitive. Of course the 
soundings are carefully charted. 

The paying out of the cable from the 
ship is simple enough, but it requires a 
considerable degree of skill and very 
close attention to keep it running 
smoothly. It is led up to the deck from 
the storage tanks, passes several times 
around a large drum equipped with 
brakes, and leaves the ship over a large 
sheave or pulley at the stern. It also, 
between the drum and the sheave, passes 
through a dynamometer, an instrument 
for measuring the pull on the cable. 

One end of the cable being fast to 
the shore, the ship steams away on its 
previously determined course. Careful 
watch is kept of the dynamometer and 
an effort made to keep the pull down to 
2,500 pounds by adjusting the brake on 
the drum, although it would take some- 
thing like ten tons to break the cable. If 
the depth decreases, the strain on the 
cable decreases because there is less of it 
hanging down into the water. In such 
circumstances the brakes are tightened to 
keep the cable from running out too fast 
and giving too much slack. If, on the 
other hand, the ship passes over a moun- 
tain peak, there will be a sudden falling 
off, the dynamometer will immediately 
register a heavy pull, and consequently 
the brakes will be eased off so as to let 
the cable adjust itself to the contour of 
the bottom without undue strain. With 
the ship proceeding at 14 knots’ speed 
and at a depth of 3,000 fathoms, there 
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are more than twenty-five miles of cable 
hanging in the water between the ship 
and the bottom. 

A consideration is the electrical con- 
tinuity of the cable. It is obviously a 
great advantage to know immediately if 
any break occurs, because quite likely it 
will at least save the expensive process 
of grappling for it afterwards. One end 
of the cable being on shore, it is an easy 
matter to have instruments at each end 
by means of which signals are exchanged 
between the ship and the land every five 
minutes. 

Sometimes accidents happen to cables 
years after they have been laid. Of 
course, there is more liability to damage 
occurring in shoal water. In the south 
the teredo bores its way in between the 
armor wires and through the gutta- 
percha insulation, making it necessary to 
sheath the cables with a winding of brass 
tape. Icebergs and ice-floes often grind 
the cables so as to ruin the insulation, 
ships’ anchors catch in them, and the 
action of waves and tidal currents some- 
times wear through a cable resting on a 
jagged rock. In the deep sea strange 
things also happen. Once a shark’s 
tooth was found embedded in the insu- 


lation; another time a whale was found 
tangled up in a cable, and his struggles 
had parted it. Sometimes a sunken 
ship rests on a cable and wears through 
it after a few years. The U-boats were 
responsibie for such failures. There is 
also on record a failure which it is be- 
lieved was caused by an earthquake or 
volcanic disturbance on the floor of the 
ocean. 

When a cable fails, the point of failure 
has to be located, and the cable must be 
pulled up onto the deck of a ship for 
repairs. A failure means that, for some 
reason or other, the water has penetrated 
the insulation. It may be only a pin- 
point or it may be a definite parting. At 
any rate, hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack would seem like child’s play com- 
pared to locating a fault in the insulation 
of a cable 2,700 miles long on the bottom 
of the ocean. Fortunately, the electricai 
men are clever fellows, even if they ad- 
mit it, and they know how to measure 
the electrical resistance up to the break; 
and, electrical resistance being directly 
proportional to the length of the con- 
ductor, it is an easy matter to say that 
the break is so many miles from one 
shore or the other. Looking this up on 
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the chart made while the cable was being 
laid, it is not difficult to determine the 
approximate latitude, longitude, and 
depth of the break and send out a repair 
ship of proper size to grapple for it. 
Sometimes this goes very smoothly, and 
sometimes with great difficulty. Some- 
times even when laying a new cable it is 
necessary to cut loose and run before a 
storm for safety. In such circumstances 
the loose end is made fast to a buoy, 
always in readiness, which is cast over- 
board, to be picked up again when the 
storm has passed. 

Submarine cable laying and mainte- 
nance is one of those jobs which a man 
grows up in. It is highly specialized, but 
it is also distinctly a seafaring calling. 
That it has its thrills and fascination is 
shown by the length of time some of the 
men have been at it. If a man is not 
something of a sailor and has not a good 
head for practical mechanics, he will be 
no good. He will either get killed him- 
self or kill some one else in a short time. 
Most of those one sees about these ships 
are of that fair-complexioned, bronzed, 
bony type with keen eyes which one 
would naturally expect British and Scan- 
dinavian seamen to be. 
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Coiling a Submarine Cable in the Tank of a Cable Ship 


The cable comes in at the top, and is smoothly and evenly coiled around the central cone. 


If the cable 


does not go in properly, it will not come out without dangerous kinks and a troublesome tendency to 


twist. 


are four such tanks on the Colonia 


. 


The tank shown here is on the cable ship Colonia, which laid the new cable from New York to 
Horta, and is capable of holding 1,000 sea miles of deep-sea cable about one inch in diameter. 


There 








George Washington 


February 22, 1732—December 14, 1799 

















Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. (C) Dorr News Service 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York City, has recently acquired this portrait of 
the Father of His Country by the distinguished American painter, John Trumbull 
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Illusions and the Thrifty French 


By NATALIE DE BOGORY 


If you had to sum up French life in one word, what would you choose P Miss De Bogory 
says that economy is that word, and she tells how and why she reached that conclusion 


RIS is not really a city. It is a 
Prrervee It gets into the blood. It 

is like a person; one learns to 
love and admire it. It is the city of in- 
finite elegance, wide avenues, trees, sub- 
lime Gothic churches, quaint old houses, 
where the simplest folk react to beauty. 
In Paris people really live. 

I have seen most of the capitals of 
Europe—London, Berlin, Vienna; I have 
stood before the blinding lacery of the 
Milan Cathedral. But every time my 
train was turned to Paris a keen expecta- 
tion gripped me. It was as though I 
were speeding to a rendezvous. And I 
was never disappointed. 

What is it that makes so many of us 
love Paris? It cannot be the queer old 
winding streets, for these belong to most 
old cities. It cannot even be the beauty 
and majesty of Notre Dame. It is some- 
thing else. Perhaps the sunset behind the 
Arc de Triomphe as one goes up the 
broad Avenue des Champs Elysées, or the 
blue mist over the Seine with its many 
dainty bridges. Gradually, however, as 
one becomes detached from external 
Paris, the truth flashes that architects 
could not alone create the mood. It is 
the French people who make Paris what 
it is. 

In the whitewashed room of a café in 
the Montparnasse section of Paris, bare 
except for a few pictures by a young 
artist, with glaring electric lights, the 
poets of France gathered once a week 
for a literary feast. Criticisms and ap- 
preciations were read, some professional 
would sing; the evenings were so popu- 
lar that there was no standing room. 
The owner of the café was a white- 
haired, red-faced, extremely rounded 
woman of Dickensian appearance. 

“These evenings are a great pleasure,” 
she confided to me one evening over her 
bar. “Jt has always been my idea to 
have a literary center, but only for real 
writers. It raises one’s thoughts above 
the common, there is inspiration,” and 
she launched into a voluble appreciation 
of the poet who had just been read. 
Very much later, when a dozen of the 
“select” alone were left, Madame con- 
tributed champagne from her cellar; she 
knew that poets could not afford to pay 
for it. And, with arms akimbo, she 
added humor and jollity to the assembly. 


- true, with much difficulty. 


And yet she had spent her life behind 
a bar. However, she was a French- 
woman. 

Most nations are fairly easy to under- 
stand; the people present well-defined 
characteristics, their lives are compre- 
hensible. But this is not applicable to 
the French. With their gayety, their 
apparent love of street life, they manage 
effectively to hide their inner lives. The 
thought has come to me that there must 
be a strong anti-French propaganda re- 
sponsible for much of our “information” 
on French character, for I cannot other- 
wise explain the obvious discrepancy 
between what we are taught and what I 
am gradually beginning to discover— 
For the 
French are difficult to know. 


Horses or Humans 


‘"T “HEY are so utterly cruel to ani- 

mals,”’ has been one of the current 
complaints I have heard from sentimen- 
tal American women. 

And it is true that they often load 
their horses out of all proportion and 
whip them persistently without much re- 
gard for their efforts. But Paris is the 
only city in which I have seen the fol- 
lowing notice in the underground rail- 
way, corresponding to the New York 
subway: 

“Please remember that the numbered 
seats are reserved for the wounded at the 
war.” 

And another little notice: 

“This seat reserved for the employee.” 

And in every carriage a certain num- 
ber of seats have numbers. Moreover, 
the wounded travel on all lines at re- 
duced rates, and a blind man pays noth- 
ing for the person accompanying him. 
In Berlin on every train there is a special 
carriage for masters with their dogs, that 
they may travel together, and in New 
York to whip a horse spells trouble. But 
it took the “cruel” Frenchman to have a 
kind thought for the defenders of the 
country. 

But what is most difficult to grasp is 
the Parisian attitude towards the home. 
We have all been assured that the 
French—which means the Parisian—has 
no home life, that the family spends its 
time in the cafés. True, these are all 
crowded in the evenings; the little round 


tables on the sidewalk are charming, and 
in winter with a glowing stove in their 
midst and a hot drink before one they 
offer an hour’s wonderful relaxation. In 
the evenings an orchestra plays; people 
meet their friends; man and wife spend 
a few hours; lovers steal away for the 
téte-a-téte, and nobody even notices the 
discreetly stolen kiss. But this does not 
mean that the homes are not charming 
and well kept. Quite the contrary, since 
the French imbue everything they touch 
with an elegance all their own. 

“How can you explain the French 
character?” I asked a friend, a Parisian 
professional man, intellectual and with 
an astounding fund of information, an 
ideal drawing-room conversationalist and 
a serious man of science. 

‘“‘We are,” he hesitated, seeking the 
right word, which to the precise French 
mind is so essential, “‘we are economical,” 
he finally said. 

And I think this one word explains 
better than anything else some of the 
basic characteristics of the French. 

“We are economical—which is synon- 
ymous with restrained—in our friend- 
ships,” he continued; “we make few 
friends, but we keep those we have. 
Our homes are carefully guarded, and we 
invite to them with great circumspec- 
tion; only the most intimate friends can 
enter. We have few children, but those 
we have receive lavish care. In short, in 
everything, as well as in money, which 
we spend very carefully, we permit no 
excesses.” 

As he spoke there rose before me the 
Punch and Judy Show under the trees 
of the Champs Elysées, where gather 
every day the most beautiful children I 
have ever seen, healthy and gay, with 
their hoops and balls, and yet so utterly 
well bred. And this applies not alone to 
the better-class children, for the child of 
the poor shows the same extreme care 
and appreciation on the part of the par- 
ents. 

“The French cannot be accused of a 
lack of family life,” another friend, a 
professional woman, remarked to me; 
“quite the contrary. The French are too 
bourgeois, too fond of the home circle, 
and inclined to regard it as the center of 
the universe and to guard it as such.” 

Brief examination of the attitude 
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towards women gives the same rather 
astonishingly opposite result to what we 
have been carefully taught. A woman in 
France is regarded as a human being; 
she is expected to share not only in the 
pleasures but also in the failures of her 
husband. It is frequent to find man and 
wife working together in their business, 
and this is true not only of the small 
business man, but even of the big one. 
The wife is a partner, a point of view 
very foreign to the American idea that a 
man gives all the money he earns to his 
wife and keeps her away from his office, 
while she squanders it. Perhaps it is this 
sense of partnership which has prevented 
any violent feminist movement. Perhaps 
women have fewer complexes; there are 
not the hundreds of spinsters, as in 
England, doomed to a lonely life for 
actual lack of marriageable men. 


Looking Facts in the Face 


| iy is a French characteristic to meet 
problems squarely, to recognize their 
existence and remedy them where possi- 
ble. In the subway the numberof standees 
is clearly stated; there is no pretense that 
every passenger gets a seat. On surface 
lines at every stopping point, and these 
are clearly marked, there is hung a bunch 
of numbered tickets, one of which each 
passenger tears off. The conductor thus 
lets on only the number of passengers for 
whom there is room according to their 
numbers—and there is no scrambling nor 
argument possible—and everybody has a 
seat. During the working hours of 
travel tickets are sold at reduced rates— 
to make it easier for the mass of working 
people. The carrying of market-baskets 
and big packages is definitely regulated 
(even their odor is taken into considera- 
tion), thus avoiding argument; not mor: 
than a certain number of passengers are 
admitted on a subway platform, elimi- 
nating overcrowding and accidents; peo- 
ple are expected to open and close the 
train doors themselves. It is assumed 
that they have sufficient inte!ligence not 
io wish to commit suicide. In the mov- 
ing-picture houses there is a notice that 
big dogs are not permitted, because it is 
known that little ones are invariably 
carried around by their mistresses, who 
would hate to be separated from them. 
And if a story can be told in the smok- 
ing-room or at the sewing circle it can 
be told anywhere and even printed. 
And, since there are no forbidden sub- 
jects, everything is treated in a simple 
and matter-of-fact way and there is no 
special rush and no breathiless interest to 
read spicy literature. Such scenes as I 
have witnessed in New York, when 
groups gathered to read aloud the latest 
volume of prurient literature, issued by 


subscription for a fabulous sum, are im- 
possible in Paris. Nobody is especially 
interested in such things. 

The economy of impulse and of action 
among the French is responsible in some 
measure for their extraordinary breadth 
of mind and tolerance. There is an 
intense love of personal liberty and an 
ingrained belief in the right of every indi- 
vidual to his own ideas. Every Irench- 
man minds his own business, and he 
expects nobody to interfere with his. 
Personal freedom is practically a cult— 
the freedom to do and think as one sees 
fit. 

“We feel,” my professional friend ex- 
plained, “that no real talent can be pos- 
sible unless the individual is permitted 
the full right to his own eccentricities 
and experiences. It is only thus that the 
human being can learn. We believe in 
the reign of reason, the conquest of the 
brain, and we would never permit law to 
regulate our lives as it does, for example, 
in America.” 


French Tolerance 


| Se this reason talent flourishes in 

Paris; the wildest outburst is recog- 
nized as a person’s right. And this broad 
tolerance is proved by many other exter- 
nal indices. For example, among univer- 
sity students the existence of fraternities 
is almost universal; they exist in every 
country, and in Germany the animosity 
between the fraternities is so intense as 
often to end in battles. The Germans 
know how to hate. In Paris there are 
no fraternities at all, the students just 
form one organization. The only ex- 
planation I can offer for this phenom- 
enon is that the French mind is too 
universal, too broad to fit into the small 
group, and altogether too tolerant to de- 
velop any local rivalry or hatred. The 
French students act as a unity and as 
Frenchmen, not as one or other small 
group within the body of students. 

The same is true of politics. The 
trouble with Germany has had a reaction 
in France; conditions are much more 
difficult for business, the cost of living 
has risen about twenty per cent in the 
last year—in short, the French are suf- 
fering. But one does not hear words of 
hatred against the Germans. Only a 
few nights ago, at a concert, half of the 
programme was sung in German and the 
audience was just as warm and just as 
enthusiastic. I hear German spoken in 
ihe crowds, and apparently nobody takes 
any notice. 

When I was last in Germany, my 
French-sounding name raised questions; 
to speak I'rench in a restaurant entailed 
questioning on the part of waiters: they 
refused to wait on a French person. And 
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on one occasion on a dance floor an indi- 
vidual attempted to insult my partner 
and myself because he heard us speaking 
I'rench. French music was barred from 
the concert platform. What this hatred 
has risen to now I can scarcely imagine. 
And yet I fail to see that the French are 
solely responsible for the present situa- 
tion in Germany; but the German mind 
is circumscribed. 

This mental broadness of the French 
can perhaps be explained geographically. 
The French are not a solely insular peo- 
ple, like the English; nor continental, 
like the Germans. They present a mix- 
ture of the two, which has given them 
a double nature and a larger horizon. 

It is difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to hypnotize a French mind and thus 
“put something over” on it. The sense 
of intelligent criticism is too general, the 
brain is too developed as well as the sense 
of humor. I saw the difference between 
the standardized American mind and this 
individualistic French one most strikingly 
in a motion-picture theater. An Ameri- 
can film was being shown, which I had 
seen in New York in a first-class local 
theater, catering to a definitely intelligent 
neighborhood audience. The film was 
extraordinarily stupid and impossible, 
but the American audience swallowed it 
quietly. Not so the French. This was 
in a big motion-picture house on the 
Champs Elysees, where the audience was 
mixed and in no sense a picked one. As 
the picture progressed laughter rose in 
different parts of the house; at the ab- 
surd end there was a loud ripple of 
mirth; people laughed gayly, and one 
man’s voice behind me said: 


Pulling the Worlds Leg 


" UAND méme, cest se ficher du 

monde!’’ But as he laughed after 
the words, apparently the insult was not 
a deep-felt one. 

And some of the greatest beauties of 
Paris are just as hidden as the French 
character; behind the apparently con- 
ventional house fronts there open out old- 
world gardens which make one feel the 
country—far removed from the noisy 
city, which is in reality only a step 
away. Fourteenth-century houses with 
beautiful ironwork and low-arched doors 
mingle with the more ornate seventeenth- 
century ones. And from out this atmos- 
phere of history and tradition there has 
grown a people of intense culture and 
deep humanness—a people with many 
faults. But, since so much of the world 
sees nothing Sut these, I chose to pick 
out that which it has taken time and 
sympathy to discover, for it has made 
Paris—-that living day-dream for many 
of us. 


February 18, 1925 
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The test. This 
rubbing instru- 
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the pressure of 
your hand on 

, the coated trans- 
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asphalt oozes up from the 
depths of the earth. In the 


United States asphalt is 
hi 9 se ¥ fi ke 
pn gy - ee - eed 2 Vv yo Uu eleph one 


It is a fact! Asphalt, like that with which your 
streets are paved, is used to help coat the telephone 
on your desk—a protection against the perspira- 
tion and pressure of your hand. 

Why asphalt? is a natural question. The answer 
is the same as to why gold? Why silk? Why coal? 


Pi CUPP RT —or any of the other surprising materials in a tele- 


phone. Jt is the best for the requirement. 


Search for these ‘‘bests’’ has led Western Electric 
all over the world. Your telephone isthe product of 
six continents, but of one guiding purpose—to pro- 
duce an instrument that will work right, look right 
and last long. 


*No. 10 of a series 
on raw materials, 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Southern Folk-Songs 


A Review by EDWIN BJORKMAN 


r NHIS interesting collection’ con- 
tains no less than 185 songs and 
ballads, most of them appearing 

in a number of different versions. All of 

them have been gathered within the 

State of West Virginia, but a majority 

of them have been recorded in other 

States as well and must be counted a 

common inheritance of the stocks that 

first settled this country. Well-known 
old English and Scottish ballads have 
here their American counterparts, some- 
times almost unchanged, as in the case 
of the stately and melodious “Lord Ran- 
dal,” and at other times localized, as 
when the English “Botany Bay” here 
becomes ““The Boston Burglar:”’ 
I was born in Boston, a city you all 
know well, 
Brought up by honest parents, the 
truth to you I'll teil; 
Brought up by honest parents, and 
reared most tenderly, 
Till I became a sporting man, at the 
age of twenty-three. 


My character was taken, and I was 

sent to jail, 

My friends thought it was in vain to 

get me out on bail; 

The jury proved me guilty, the clerk 

he wrote it down, 

The judge he passed my sentence: it 

was olf for Charles Town. 

The genuine native product is not 
missing, however, and one of the finest 
specimens of this kind -is the “Vance 
Song,” ascribed to a Baptist preacher, 
Abner Vance, who killed a man who had 
seduced one of his daughters, and who 
was hanged for it at Abingdon, Virginia, 
about a century ago: 

Green are the woods where Sandy 

flows, 
Peace it dwelleth there, 
Secure the red buck roams the woods, 
In the valley lies the bear. 


Sandy no more will Vance behold, 
Nor drink of its crystal waves, 
The partial judge pronounced his 
doom; 
The hunter has found his grave. 
eee ee 
I killed the man, I do not deny, 
But he threatened to kill me first, 
And for this I am condemned to die, 
The jury all agreed. 
* ee KX 


*Folk-Songs of the South. Collected un- 
der the auspices of the West Virginia Folk- 
Lore Society and edited by John Harrington 
Cox. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
$5. 
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Bright shines the sun on Clinch’s hill, 
So soft the west wind blows, 
The valleys are covered all over with 
bloom, 
Perfumed with the red rose. 


Sandy no more will Vance behold, 
Nor smell of its sweet perfume; 

This day his eyes will close in death, 
His body confined in the tomb. 


Another type is found in “The Wreck 
on the C. & O.,” paralleled in the ad- 
joining mountains of North Carolina un- 
der the name of “The Wreck of the 
Ninety-Seven,” which is of quite recent 
origin and definitely traceable to an 
event occurring in the locality where it 
first arose, yet of unknown authorship. 
Still others go farther abroad than the 
British Isles and suggest a common 
northern root. Of this, the most inter- 
esting type of all, may be mentioned 
“Father Grumble,” here given in seven 
different versions, all going back to the 
Scottish ballad of “John Grumlie.” But 
when you examine the various texts you 
find that they correspond in all essen- 
tials to an old Norwegian folk-tale, ““The 
Man Who Was to Do the Housework,” 
which is included in the collection made 
by Asbjornsen and Moe. The Norwe- 
gian tale has more details and is more 
humorous in tone and spirit, but the gist 
of it is in the American ballad: 


There was an old man who lived in 
the woods, 
As you shall plainly see, 


Who thought he could do more work 
in a day 
Than his wife could do in three. 


“With all my heart!” the good dame 
said, 
“And if you will allow, 
You shall stay at home to-day, 
And I'll go follow the plow.” 


xk KK K * 
The old woman took the stick in her 
hand 
And went to follow the plow; 
And the old man took the pail on his 
head 
And went to milk the cow. 


But Tiny she winked, and Tiny she 
blinked, 
And Tiny she tossed her nose; 
And Tiny she gave him a kick on the 
shins 
Till the blood ran down to his toes. 
* *K K 
And when the old woman came home 
at night, 
He said he could plainly see 
That his wife could do more work in 
a day 
Than he could do in three. 

Such ballad collections are laudable in 
every respect, and similar work should 
be pushed as much as possible before it 
is too late. The leveling forces of our 
machine-made civilization are hard at it, 
and soon the old fiddlers and ballad 
singers of the South will all be gone. 
When, however, all has been gathered 
that is still to be found, then begins the 
real work of comparative study of origins 
and development. For this study Pro- 
fessor Cox’s collection is merely raw 
material, but of such crucial importance 
that without it the more difficult work is 
unthinkable. 


The New Books 


rICTION 
ORPHAN ISLAND. By Rose Macaulay. 
Liveright, New York. $2. 


In writing this lively and acute satire 
Miss Macaulay, we feel sure, thoroughly 
enjoyed herself; her faithful readers 
have discovered long before now that no 
sport appeals to her as completely as 
that of hurling darts at Victorian ideals 
and conventions. In “Orphan Island” 
more than in any of her other books she 
is able to enjoy this diversion to the full. 

Some forty foundlings of both sexes 
under the charge of the eminently cor- 
rect and British Miss Charlotte Smith, 
together with a Scotch maid and a 
ginger-whiskered Irish ship’s doctor with 
a partiality for the bottle, are cast away 
in 1855 upon an uncharted island of the 
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Pacific, where they and their descendants 
remain marooned for nearly seventy 
years. They are not discovered until 
1923, and they have become in the 
meantime a miniature England—with a 
few non-essential South Sea variations— 
persistently Victorian under the domi- 
nance of Miss Smith, who indeed, be- 
coming slightly confused in her mind at 
the age of ninety-eight, finally believes 
herself to be actually the “dear Queen” 
of her early devotion, and even exceeds 
that resolute lady in autocracy. Rigid 
class distinctions prevail. The descend- 
ants of Miss Smith, who has resumed her 
maiden name after an unfortunate matri- 
monial experience with the bibulous doc- 
tor was fortunately terminated by a 
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A Capitol Boiler and United 
States Radiators will increase the 
market value of any building. 
Real estate men have clearly 
established this fact in selling 
both new and old properties. 


No one, of course, wants to ex- 
periment with so vital a matter 
as heating equipment. So the 
sensible man looks for elements 
of reliability and economy that 
he can depend upon, and finds 
them in the Capitol name plate. 


Behind United States products 
there are thirty-five years of 
manufacturing experience, a 
nation-wide organization of 
heating specialists, and the 
broadest written guarantee in 
the industry. 


As any architect or heating con- 
tractor will tell you, all of these 
are factors that you can rely 
upon. They mean positive and 
final assurance that you can buy 
no better boiler than a Capitol. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
Genera] Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


- [CAPITOL BOILER ls 
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UNITED STATES 
RADIATORS 
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We shall be glad to send you 

an illustrated booklet which 

fully explains the modern 
idea in house heating. 














J \ 
Branch and Sales 
Offices 
*Boston *Cincinnati 
*Springfield,Mass. *Detroit 
*Portland, Me. *Chicago 
*Providence, R.I. *Milwaukee 
New York *Indianapolis 
*Brooklyn *Louisville , 
*Harrison, N. J. *St. Paul 
*Philadelphia *St. Louis 
*Baltimore *Kansas City 
Buffalo *Des Moines 
Pittsburch *Omaha 
*Cleveland *Denver 
*Columbus *Seattle 
*Portland, Ore. 
*Warehouse stocks carried 
at points indicated by star. 
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Going To Market With a 
Pocket Full of Money 


BSF regs a manufacturer or merchant goes into the market 
with plenty of ready cash, he comes out with bargains 
that mean better values for his customers, and a quicker turn- 
over and larger profits for himself. 


Every business man recognizes the value of adequate working 
capital. What many would like to know, however, is how to 
raise such capital without creating a year-round drain on profits 
by taking in a partner or selling stock to outsiders. 


Hundreds of successful concerns, in 21 States, have found the 
solution in the Finance Service Plan, by which they obtain 
needed cash in amounts from $1,000 to $100,000 or more—as 
much or as little as they can use profitably. 


By discounting your accounts receivable or daily shipments, 
under the Finance Service Plan, you receive 77% immediately in 
cash and the remaining 23% when the accounts are paid. You 
discount only the amount you need, and pay for the money only 
for the exact period during which you are using it. 


Moreover, you collect direct from your customers as usual, 


If the growth of your business is hampered by 
lack of sufficient working capital, write today for 
full particulars about the Finance Service Plan 


FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $1,750,000 
American Building - Baltimore, Maryland 
Commercial Banking Service for Manufacturers and Jobbers 
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To be 
Published 4 
February 20 L 


Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


it differs at their worst. $1.25 net. 


Books by BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 
( The Door That Has No Key :vxu.. 


In discussing some real big questions for Christian 
Americans, the author seeks the channel of honest fair- 
ness between the cowardice that would say only pleasant 
things, and the partisanship which takes those from whom 





“Preach It Again” scm tex 


The story of an attempt to learn 
what a congregation thought about a 
year of preaching. 
made possible conclusions that cannot 
fail to be interesting and suggestive to 
laymen as well as to preachers and stu- 
dents and teachers of pulpit work. 


The Miracle of Me 


The experiment ing in the gospel. 


$1.25 net. 





Pulpit addresses that are startling and 
different; full of human interest, glory- 
Thought and heart 
are in them. The twelve titles explore 
as many different regions of direct con- 
cern to congregations made up of folks 
who are in touch with themselves and 
the world about them. $1.25 net. 











Order from your bookstore or from the publisher. 


Pe > 
) MCI Dr iree 
PesUuasSON (CSS 






1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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shark, form the aristocracy; those of the 
orphans, the lower orders. Behavior 
that is correct is “Smith;” that which is 
dubious is “not quite Smith;” that which 
is common or vulgar is “Orphan.” Side- 
whiskers are fashionable among the gen- 
tlemen; parents rule their children with 
a rod of iron; voices are dropped and 
young girls sent out of the room when 
the possible advent of an infant is men- 
tioned. There are bitter religious dissen- 
sions, aggravated by the temporary so- 
journ of a shipwrecked Papistical mis- 
sionary who had time to stir up trouble 
before the timely relapse of the two con- 
verted cannibal blacks who accompanied 
him has a fatal termination for their 
master. 

Against this background, lest a too 
constant play of mischievous mockery 
should weary, Miss Macaulay has pro- 
jected the ingenuous nineteen-year-old 
daughter of the rescuing investigator, a 
Cambridge don. Young Rosamond (the 
dreaming girl in love, as some girls truly 
are, not with love, but with the romance 
of adventure; and more especially in this 
case with islands—Pacific islands—coral, 
pearl, and bird-of-paradise islands) 
moves through the scene in a daze of 
happiness at once amusing and appeal- 
ing, and is a wholly charming figure. 

Of the interesting events which ensue 
upon the visit of the would-be rescuers 
we say nothing. Things happen, and 
rapidly, and always to the edification 
and delight of the reader. “Orphan 
Island” is a spot most certainly not to 
be neglected in the season’s literary itin- 


erary. 
VAL SINESTRA. By Martha Morton. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

An ambitious novel concerned pri- 
marily with two strongly contrasted men 
and the woman they both love. She is 
a beautiful, passionate, and neurotic 
creature of Spanish-Hebrew descent, and 
these antagonistic strains of blood and 
the opposite influences of the two relig- 
ions, Jewish and Catholic, upon Julie 
and her son play an important part in 
the development of character and situa- 
tion. The book is often highly dramatic, 
and no one could foresee the manner in 
which the tangle, spiritual and material, 
in which its leading figures have become 
involved reaches a final solution. If 
judged upon the high plane upon which 
it evidently strives to move, the novel 
falls short of success; it is nevertheless 
interesting and far from commonplace. 


E. P. 


STACEY. By Alexander Black. The Bobbs, 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


There are good character values here 
and the substance of a strong novel. But 
we can’t like the way it is told— 
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machine-gun fashion, with four, five, or 
six word sentences popping at you as 
badly as in the first part of Hutchinson’s 
“This Freedom.” Moreover, one doesn’t 
care for any of the people unless we ex- 
cept Stacey himself—‘a typical hur- 
riedly hatched American,” says Harker 
—the mysterious, deep-hearted, inex- 
pressive Harker. Stacey is deplorable, 
but he is human. Yes, we do like him. 
But we don’t like any of the girls, not at 
all because their morals are or have been 
on the bias, but just because they aren’t 
likable. A queer book, not shallow in its 
psychology, but alternately attractive 
and repelling. 


MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE. By John Mase- 
field. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


$2. 

This is a reissue of one of Masefield’s 
early stories. It is of special interest just 
now as affording a contrast with his ex- 
tremely popular “Sard Harker:” The 
older book is more subjective, more 
quietly conceived and written, but has 
vivid realism in certain episodes, particu- 
larly in that relating to the sleeping- 
sickness in Africa. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


MODERN TURKEY: By Eliot Grinnell Mears. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $6. 


The sub-title is “A Politico-Economic 
Interpretation, 1908-1923 Inclusive, 
with Selected Chapters by Representa- 
tive Authorities.” 

The author is known to the public for 
his valuable services as American Trade 
Commissioner at Athens and again at 
Constantinople. The book is encyclo- 
pedic and authoritative. About two- 
fifths of the original matter is contrib- 
uted by Mr. Mears, the rest by able col- 
laborators. Almost every department of 
the subject is admirably treated. The 
reader is advised to chuck overboard his 
miscellaneous cargo of misinformation 
about Turkey and reload from this book. 
Reprints of documents not readily acces- 
sible elsewhere are appended. 

THE FAITH OF A LIBERAL. By Nicholas Mur- 


ray Butler. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


Twenty-two essays and addresses on 
political principles and public policies by 
the President of Columbia University, 
including the famous “Prohibition is 
Now a Moral Issue.” President Butler 
is a true liberal in the tradition of James 
Stuart Mill, and the principles of true 
liberalism (happily defined in the Intro- 
duction to this book) have had few ad- 
vocates so able or eloquent since the 
death of that great philosopher. Dr. 
Butler is the champion of the reserved 
rights and liberties of the individual citi- 
zen as defined in our Bill of Rights. 
Many will detest him as such, but none 








Is YOUR Money Properly 


Invested P 


Within the experience of each of us, is at least one example, 
the full significance of which we may not have appreciated. 
The elderly gentleman who retired to live on his private means. 
Tucked away in gilt-edge securities was his capital that brought 
a regular income each year. Ample in 1900, fairly comfortable 
in 1910, but downright inadequate today. What happened ? 
Why did his income stand still when everything else advanced ? 


Unbelievable though it may seem, he and thousands of other 
investors have invested their funds absolutely ignoring a factor 
fundamental to insuring the preservation and growth of invested 
capital. 


Revolutionary—But Sound Beyond Question 


The important place this factor holds in the investment scheme 
has been subjected to searching investigation and its relation 
to investment income over a period of fifty years studied and 
analyzed from every angle. The conclusions arrived at have 
been proved by irrefutable facts. Striking straight at the 
financial fetish that for the average investor the only desirable 
investment is the seasoned bond or preferred stock, these 
conclusions are bound to have a significant effect on traditional 
investment theories when set forth in 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


Under the title “Investing in Purchasing Power,” the story of 
this factor will be told in a series of ten articles, the first of 
which will be published in the February 23 issue of BARRON’S. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


To those who wish to test out the scope and 
value of these articles, BARRON’S will be glad 
to send to any one, anywhere, free of charge 
and without obligation, the issue of February 23 
containing the first article of the series. Address: 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


44 Broad St.New York 











The subscription cost for the entire series is $2.00 











will deny his prowess. The book is a 
valuable contribution to current political 
discussion. 

THE FREEMAN BOOK: TYPICAL EDITORIALS, 
ESSAYS, CRITIQUES, AND OTHER SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE EIGHT VOLUMES OF 
THE FREEMAN, 1920-1924. B. W. Huebsch, 
New York. $3. 

This volume adequately presents, if 
not finely distills, the substance of the 
“Freeman.” Out of the first after-war 
reaction the “Freeman” rose, and passed, 
having fulfilled its office. Its editors and 
sponsors were of those who had violently 


resented the war, whether as individual- 
ists or internationalists or simply chronic 
resenters, and who had been vigorously 
snubbed and repressed during the war. 
Now the bars were down; now was their 
chance to tell the world. So they did. 
They were passionately honest, and they 
were experts in the art of presentation. 
No better “writing” has been done in 
American journalism than the writing we 
find in this volume. If its matter sounds 
already slightly out of date, that is the 
penalty of its recent brand-newness. 























Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—‘Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 

Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, cables 
made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few years 
the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if it 
neglected to push into the markets for capital and materials 
for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence of the dearth 
of telephones. No one could dread that eventuality so much 
as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth of 
communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and_ buildings 
are planned ard developed years ahead of the need, that 
facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirements added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 











SPRING-SUMMER—AUTUMN-WINTER 


All around the year, all around the world, travel service by 
The Outlook’s Hotel and Travel Bureau 


No matter where you are going or when, you can smooth the way 
by requesting the Bureau to help plan your trip, recommend ways, 
means, and places, send you literature, and give an added percent- 
age of service by suggesting unusual delights for your pleasure. 


Address your inquiry without charge or obligation to 
THE HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Nothing is so quaint as yesterday’s lates 
thing. The “freeman” held that capit 
is a crime, that landlordism is the arch 
villain of civilization, that politics should 
be abolished in favor of some mystica 
economic machine which, once startec 
would move forever of itself. Th 
“Freeman” believed that patriotism is ; 
disease, and that Russia was the only 
safe and happy country in after-wa 
Europe. 

And all these convictions it uttere 
with an air of passionate reasonableness, 
with a lettered grace, rare in our time 
and land. When the “Nation,” with 
some unction, greeted it as an accessio 
to “the field of liberal journalism,” 3 
“Freeman” rejected the proffered hanc 
of fellowship with infinite courtesy—anc 
relish. The “Freeman” was not liberal;} 
it was not come to be a rival of the 
“Nation” and the “New Republic.” It 
was radical. Its place was “in the virgin 
field, or better, the long-neglected and 
fallow field, of American radicalism; its 
special constituency, if it ever has any, 
will be what it can find in that field.” 
How large or loyal that constituency 
may have proved we can only surmise. 
The “Freeman” passed; and this is it: 
sufficient monument. 

DRAMA 
REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS BY HENRY ARTHU) 

JONES. Edited, with Historical, Biographical 

and Critical Introductions, by Clayton Ham 


ilton. 4 vols. Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
$10. 


Mr. Hamiiton links Pinero and Jone: 
as “the leaders of the Renascence of the 
English Drama.” For many years thei 
work, so successful on the stage, wa 
printed only in paper prompt copie: 
Therefore many people inferred thé 
these plays must be of less literary mer 
than the plays of Galsworthy, Shaw, an. 
Barrie, which came out duly bound i 
cloth. To set this right, Mr. Hamilto: 
a few years ago edited a collection o 
Pinero’s best plays; he now perform 
the same service for Jones. Out of som 
sixty plays he chooses (with the aid o 
their author) sixteen, four to each vol 
ume, as best representative of all period 
and phases of the playwright’s achieve 
ment. The result is extraordinarily inter- 
esting for any intelligent modern play- 
goer. In his general Preface and his 
several Introductions Mr. Hamilton 
really presents a study of the whole pe- 
riod which has seen the steady rise of the 
English drama out of the feeble estate 
into which it had fallen and flounderec 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

But he also presents Henry Arthu 
Jones as the strongest pioneer of th 
revival, as its most independent pla: 





wright, its most active pamphleteer, i 
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most spontaneous story-teller, and its 
greatest master of pure comedy. His 
humor is shown to be not a matter of 
clever “lines” as with Shaw, or of deli- 
cate whimsy as with Barrie, but a per- 
vading quality belonging to his charac- 
ters and situations. This collection 
traces graphically the progress of our 
modern English drama, with Jones, from 
melodrama like “The Silver King” to the 
free comedy of “The Liars,” a play 
which is more likely than any other of 
our time to go down to the future with 
the comedies of Goldsmith and Sheridan 
—those sole assured masterpieces of 
three centuries of English drama. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES; THEIR 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS AND PREPARA- 

TION FOR SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP IN 

THE FAR EAST. By Frank Charles Lau- 

bach, Ph.D. The George H. Doran Com- 

pany, New York. $3.50. 

The author poses the question, “What 
may the Filipino people become if they 
give God a perfect chance?” By “giving 
God a perfect chance,” the author appar- 
ently means “becoming evangelical Chris- 
tians.” So becoming, they should, thinks 
Dr. Laubach, achieve the spiritual leader- 
ship of the Far East, perhaps of the 
world. He tells the story of the progress 
of the Filipino “Reformation” during the 
last twenty-five years. 

This reviewer, who has lived in the 
Philippines, feels constrained to say that, 
in his opinion, Dr. Laubach’s estimate 
of Filipino ability and character is ex- 
aggerative; that the author’s zeal and 
optimism considerably exceed his judg- 
ment. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


BORNEO: STEALER OF HEARTS. By Oscar 
Cook. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $5. 


The author describes an experience of 
eight years in Borneo as a district officer 
in the Civil Service of British North 
Borneo, a British protectorate of 30,000 
square miles at the northern corner of 
Borneo, owned and administered (except 
as to foreign relations) by the North 
Borneo Company. Borneo suggests to 
most of us little more than a fat-looking 
East Indian island, the scene of the ex- 
ploits of one of the most picturesque 
heroes of modern times, namely, Rajah 
Brooke, and the native country of Bar- 
num’s Wild Man. It is, however, an 
important island, very rich in minerals, 
oil, and flora, and Mr. Cook’s descrip- 
tions of the country and people justify 
the sub-title of “Stealer of Hearts.” The 
book has gusto, “go,” and humor, gives 
a clear notion of the activities of the 
official on and off duty, and abounds in 
excellent description of varied sort—of 
native and imported human types, of 
scenery, costumes, etc. 


Richard H. Ryder, 
Winterport, Maine. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 


177 State Street, 








Mildred J. Haertter, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| Mellin’ s kood 


Mellin’s Food and milk has raised 
thousands of bright and healthy babies. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Boston, Mass. 
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1723 CIGARS 
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THE OUTLINE OF WISDOM 


Ed'ted by 
BEVERLEY R. POTTER 
“Concentrated wisdom.”—N. ¥. Times Book Review. 
£0) Bookstores and $3.10 postpaid from the Pub- 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 





Drexel Building Philadelphia 














For Fine Writing 


Writers who likea firm pen,with 
a fine yet smooth point, prefer 
the Esterbrook “‘Inflexible’’. It 
is the ideal pen for the ac- 
countant and bookkeeper. 
Each Esterbrook pen is a 
writing instrument made of the 
finest steel, by an organization 
which has studied the delicate 
art of pen making for 67 years. 


Send 15 cents for the world’s dozen favor- 
ite pens. ‘100 famous signatures’ FREE. 


Address Department O 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents 


Brown 
Bros., 
Led. 


Toronto 
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, How 
‘j is Your 


= Throat? 


Full of soreness and pain— 

raw andswollen—-sending aches 
\ all over your head and body? 

If this is your throat — then 
why not make a few improve- 
ments? 

Absorbine, Jr., that accom- 
plished linimentand capable an- 
tiseptic, will remove the germs 
and rawness, clear out the aches 
and pains. 


It will promote health and com- 
fort, a clear voice and clean taste. 

Men who can’t afford to be ill use 
Absorbine, Jr. daily, as a preventive. 
As a gargle within and a massage on 
throat muscles, Absorbine, Jr. is most 
effective. It is stainless and agreeable. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


{ Absorbine J" 


























GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ | 
FIELD GLASSES 


Brand New 








8 power $9.85 Postpaid 


Genuine German War glasses purchased at excep- | 
tionally advantageous rates of exchange. 
Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 


factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 
objective. ‘ 


40m. m. | 

Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary 
adjustment. Built regardless of cost according to | 

| strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition. Carrying case $1.00 extra. 


| Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or money 
order for $9.85, under positive guarantee of full cash 
refund for any glasses returned. 
Order your field glasses today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 














| 91 to 97 Federal Street Boston, Mass. | 











Relief for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, 
Bronchitis, Asthma 


Joun I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
H. F. Ricehie & Co., Inc., Sales Agents, New York. 
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By the Way 


Hf foolishness of dueling was never 
more aptly illustrated than in the 
correspondence between Webster and 
Randolph, as quoted in Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s book “Damaged Souls.” Randolph 
had sent a challenge to Webster, who re- 
plied in a crushing note: “It is enough 
that I do not feel myself bound at all 
times and under any circumstances to 
accept from any man, who shall choose 
to risk his own life, an invitation of this 
sort; although I shall always be prepared 
to repel in a suitable manner the aggres- 
sion of any man who may presume upon 
such a refusal.” After the affair was 
patched up, Webster asked Randolph for 
a copy of this note, and Randolph sent 
it, expressing his regret that he could not 
have breakfasted with Webster that 
morning! 


From “Life:” 

One-half of the world doesn’t know 
how the other half can see anything 
funny in what it laughs at. 


A sympathetic strike which for twelve 
years had prevented the Bangor and 
Aroostook from operating its trains over 
the tracks of the Maine Central Railroad 
was declared at an end on January 1, 
according to the “Railway Age.” When 
150 enginemen and trainmen on the 
Bangor and Aroostook went out on strike 
in 1912, the Maine Central train and 
enginemen refused to handle the connect- 
ing line trains. This ban had been 
rigidly enforced until January 1. 

An epicure dining at Crewe 

Found quite a fat mouse in his stew; 
Said the waiter: “Don’t shout, 
Nor wave it about, 

Or the rest will be wanting one, too!” 


, 


gram:’ 

America’s farthest north newspaper, 
the “Pioneer Scout” of Teller, Alaska, 
suspended publication recently when 
its publisher, editor, composing-room 
force, pressman, advertising and cir- 
culation manager and reporter left for 
Seattle to complete a high school edu- 
cation. 

Walter J. Marx, seventeen, held all 
these positions. The paper was started 
four years ago, was issued weekly, and 
had the majority of its sixty sub- 
scribers in Nome. Teller is on the 
Seward Peninsula, northwest of Nome. 


Horn-rimmed glasses seem to be driv- 
ing out the monocle in England. Says 
the London “Sphere:” “It is a signpost 
of our age that nowadays a monocle 
means little that is distinctive in the 
make-up of a statesman, whereas specta- 
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Glory o’ the Dawn 


A story that will stir the hearts 
of all who love the ways of ships 
and the mystery of the past 


" LORY O’ THE DAWN,” by 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, a 
story of singular*beauty, is told with 
a quiet impressiveness suggestive of 
Hawthorne. In the once flourishing 
Maine port of Middlehaven Caleb 
Gurney, stone-mason, ship-builder, 
and maker of models, gave years of 
his life and all the passion of his soul 
to recreating in miniature “Glory o’ 
the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship 
model that he fashioned, but a sym- 
bol of past greatness. The splendor of 
those ships which once carried New 
England’s fame through all the seven 
seas lived again in the moving beauty 
of the model. 


The Savor of the Sea 

The San Francisco “Journal” says: 
“This little story is one of remarkable 
beauty and strength.” 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a 
rare occasion in the world of books 
when such a little gem as this is born.” 

The New York “Herald” says: 
“Mr. Pulsifer has compounded the 
pathos and humor of this text into a 
Dleasing mixture.” 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr. 
Pulsifer has molded his prose to the 
same sensitive craftsmanship he has 
given to the shaping of poetry.” 


An Autographed Copy for You ! 


Mr. Pulsifer has kindly volunteered to auto- 


graph special copies of this book for those 
who accept the offer which appears below. 
The offer is limited, however, to subscribers 
of The Outlook. Simply mail the coupon to- 
day. Send no money now. Attractively bound 


in blue cloth with silver stamping, printed on 


heavy paper. 





Poet srr 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Outlook Company, 
| Book Division, 
i 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
You may send me my copy of “Glory o’ the 
I Dawn,” by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, spe- 
cially autographed by the author. Upon receipt 
of it I will pay the postman $1 plus a few 
cents for postage. If I am not satisfied for 
| any reason, I will return it at your expense 
with the understanding that you are to refund 
the money I have paid. : 


BERMEO ccccccssss 
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February 18, 1925 


Classifications to meet the requirements of travelers and stay- 
at-homes, buyers and sellers, employees and empioyers 
Rates on request. 








Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 








SPRING TOURS 


Visit Greece and Italy at the 
ideal season! Extension to Switzer- 
land, France, and England if 
desired. 


Sail from New York March 24 or 
April 17. Stops made at the 
Azores, Lisbon and Palermo. 


Also Summer Tour plans ready. 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











EUROPE 1925 


A small private party, sailing June 13 
for Naples, visiting Italy. 8 Sicily, Swit- 
zerland, belgium, lan ty; ance, 
England, Scotiand. 3 MR oa 
First class throughout. Price $2,000 
No extras. 3 vacancies. Address 

EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
117 Elm St. Oberlin, Ohio 

















EUROPE 1925 


ShakespeareCountry,Dutch Canals, 
Frenchbattlefields,Alpine mountain 
tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
wonderful sightseeing programs 
wTEMPLE T Our new booklet is ready. 


TOURS | 











441-A Park Square Bldg. Boston 
New York. England, Hoiland, 
MENTOR TOURS 21° tele boa 





EUROPE Salling June 19 

and 26 from Mon- 
Rhine, Switzerland, Ital (incl. 

Asmall party is being organized for sum- 


treal, Jul 
Naples), Riviera and rance. $775 
mer travel in the highways and byways 


of France, Switzerland, Northern Spain 
Trained leadership. Careful chaperonage of 
the younger members. Social references re- 


quired. Inexpensive. Write now for circular. 


Miss Alice Ferry, 1 Hicks Place, Flushing, New York City 


MINISTERS, PROFESSORS, TEACHERS 


Do you wish to ~—_ atrip “Bou Europe vera 

izing a wes of five? Tours $615 to $2,000. 

BABUOCK’S TOURS, I 
Established 1900 

136 Prospect St., East Orange, N.J. 


The Pelham Tours 


e s 
Motoring in Europe 
Please write for information to 
Room 1514, 100 East 42d St.. New York City. 


EUROPE [travei] 1925 


Small parties. Low rates. Select service. 
Popular Summer ‘Tours, $695—$8: 

French and Spanish Peg Tours, $530 & $695. 

STRATFORD Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New Vork 





nc. 











Splendid itineraries 

Europe Next Summer? op first-class hotels. 

Sailings June 13-27 and July 3. Send for folder. 

bi Clark Son Tours, Venice, Cal., 
r 1418 W. Huron S8t., Aun Arbor, Mich. 


EUROPE  .72,2238 9275. 


Small party. Sailing 
qyne 13. Cunard Line. Address Rev. & Mrs. 
Ww. DENTLER,492-23d St.,San Bernardino,Cal. 
12th r. 

Europe via Mediterranean sine ts sept. 
70 days. NaplestoGlasgow.$1,020. Smallparty. 
Miss HAWLEY, Newhall St., Malden, Mass. 














cH beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient: lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the oid age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL — 


Care Trattic D 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates - _a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


A Most Exceptional Holiday 
June 15—September 15 


Eleven weeks of leisurely travel to. Bealion 





New York City 
HOTEL 


CLENDENING 


West 103 rd Street 


10 Mins. Express to Times Square, via B’way. 
ith Ave. Subway, Station 200 ft. from Hotel. 
Single rooms at $1.50 per day up. 
Room and Bath at $3 per day up. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $4 up. 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath $6 up. 
Write for Booklet O and Map of New York. 


Hotel Judson > yy ye eis” 


Residential hotel of highest type. combining 
the facilities of hotel} life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Europes | plan $1.50 el day and up. 

L NAYLOR, Manager. 











cities and famous art centers, 
eral fascinating Tuscan and Umbrian ‘hill 
towns, ordinarily inaccessible to tourists. 
France and Italy also visited. No rush sched- 
ules or herding. "individual initiative encour- 
aged. Party accompanied by an art historical 
expert, and also by an experienced physician. 
Address MissZelinadeM. Comegys, 306 W. 94thSt., NYC 
or Prof. W. Lloyd Bevan, Ph.D. University of Delaware, 





Alaska 


SUMMER in 
ALASKA 


Twin Glacier Camp offers modern comforts 








or Mrs. Henry Ridgely, The Green, Dover, Delaware 


EUROPE 1925 


Tours for Ministers, Professors, Col- 
lege Students and Friends. Prices 
—— Visiting Scotland, England, 

rance, Belgium, Holland, ‘Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy. Earn your trip by 
securing five members for one of the 
tours. Address 

COLLEGE TOURS 

13 South Main St., Oberlin, o 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
next summer or interested in a winter 
cruise ? Would you appreciate the ad- 
vice of experienced traveler, represent- 
ing impartially all companies? Write 


Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 


EUROPE 64 DAYS $650 


Passport and Visas included, no extras 
{ates gmt countries, Sailing June 27, 
Ju Fe Cunard Jine. College leader. 
S TOURS, Inc. 
ab beh er 1900 
136 Prospect St., East Orange, N.J. 


M USIC and travel in EUROPE. 

3 weeks in Paris ; aeaction me Phillip, 

= a Mattha ey, et etal. Concerts ; Wagner 
n 



































and conv surrounded by Ro é superb 
glaciers. Magnificent scener nsurpassed 
trout fishing and big game vuntin afely 
conducted camping, cruising and sig at- seeing 
trips under cnues uidance. 

k for circular. 


The Taku River Co. 


Juneau, Alaska 











Maryland 
A ———— sure to please — the 
U.S. Naval Academy,a charming old 


Southern town, and the comforts of 


Carvel Hall 


Annapolis Maryland 
Write for Booklet 0. 














South Carolina 


CHARLESTON, 3.C- 


All Year Resort 


Where the Charm of Yesteryear 
Blends with the vivid Life of Today 








FORT SUMTER H HOTEL 


Newest anv Finest 


Superbly located on “ Battery ” —- 
looking gardens, harbor, and ocean. 
commodates 351). Every room with bath. 
Nearness of Gulf Stream gives un- 
matched climate. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, “Charles- 
ton, Historic City of the old South” 


WILLARD A. SENNA, Mgr. 


New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. 














Booklet. 











Live Stock 


Protect your property with a reliable police dog 
Papers furnished. Shipped on approval. 
BUDD BROTHERS, Newton, N. J., Route One 











Real Estate 





Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OR BOYS 
27 minutes from Philadelphia 
41 acres, 5 acres woodland suitable for camp- 
ing, etc. 15-room schvol building, hot-water 
heat,electric lights,etc. Large new dormitor i 

concrete sw pool, groun 
tennis court, outbuildings and all school 
Accommodation 100 pupils. Will 











reuth ; : ii laud, France, Germany, 
 F Bwitzerland. Let me tell you about it. 
Prof. LE ROY B. CA: 
Warren Conservatory of Music, Warren, Pa. 


Europe and Mediterranean 27t" 
June 27 to Sept. 6. Select, high grade. Naples 
to British Isles—$85v ; with Africa (Tunis, 
Carthage), Berlin—$940. Other tours, $675 up. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St. Baltimore, Md. 





rent reasonably with option to purchase. 
Address S. W. OPLINGER, 
4244 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Connecticut 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL Nationally Know® 


Sale or Lease 











[REAL summer trip to EUROPE: 
Exceptional and distinctive for discrimi- 
nating travelers. Small private par 


RESER TOURS 121s; 0200%¢ St 


Tour EUROPE, 8 Countries, $695. 
Other tours 5-9 weeks. $395-$955. Organiz- 
ers, conductors, chaperons can earn trip. Best 
terms. ALLEN TOURS, Boston 17, M ass. 











Instruction 


Qpportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 
monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, oy bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour 2 year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years Iygh school. Send for descriptive 
folder and oq Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y 

















SEASHORE HOMES « ENGLAND 
TH and SOUTH SHOR' |ACHUSETTS, 

PE COD—and CAMDEN Mi 
For Sale and Summer Rental 
Booklet ay pissin S Rent é Request 
HEN SAV E, It 


aC. 
10 State St, Bost eee 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER Hi HOME NOW 






Massachusetts 





TO LET 
“As You Like It” Cottage 


1 miles from city, in open country. First 
floor: living-room, ining- room, den, pantries, 
kitchen. maids’ dining-room. Second floor: 








BOX 926, STAMFORD, CONN. 4 master’s bedrooms, 2 baths, 2 maids’ rooms 
and bath. Third floor: play-room, maid’s 
New Yor k room,and attic ; also chauffeur’ ‘8 room.Garage 
for 2‘cars. Will rent furnished for the sum- 
BOYS’ CAMP. Long Established. Lake George mer or oo, the year furnished or unfurnished, 
i L Mrs. Charles H. Wilson, 
e or Lease 89 Crofut St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
BOX 926, STAMFORD, CONN. 
STATIONERY 





WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 


PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 sheets 
good quality bond with 100 envelopes printed 
with name and address in bine, gi. 00. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, 


YOUR name and address or monogram 
artistically embossed (like die-engraving) on 
100 double sheets and 100 envelopes,ppd. $2— 
choice of white, blue. gray,or bisque paper ; 
and black, blue, gold, or green embossing. 
Also Men’s Monarch Size 100 sheets (10% x x 734) 
and 100 envelopes, white paper only, ppd. $3. 
Choice of embossing as above. Prom t de- 
ae To points west of Mississippi add 10%, 

r box. Personal Stationery Corp. of N. Y., 

li: OK Fifth Ave., N Y C 





280 
\ Mart of the Unusual 
REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE M 
SULTLENGTHS CU T To. ‘OR DER 
AT MANUFACTURE RS’ PRICE 
#2.00 per Yd. C ringe Paid 
atlerns Pree 
S. A. NEWALL & SONS, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 
State Shades Desired 








Florida Citrus Fruit direct from grove to consumer 

Trial quarter box, oranges or grapefruit 

2, tangerines $2.50, all by prepaid express 
‘omplete season price list on request, 


S.L. MITCHILL, MOUNT DORA, FLA. 
Du filled with d 
Sunshine Sweets ti ious fillings made 
om 


California 
fruits and nuts. Eat oul Se of pep and 
energy that nourish instead of destroy the 
body. Delicious and different. Unfired fruit 
cake. One pound box postpaid in U.5., $1.00. 
Sunshine Sweet Shoppe, Placerville, Cal. 


NEW LAID EGGS. Select Direct to 


your pautry. 
Satisfaction and saving assured. Accounts 
opened with responsible eTSOns. 








Also a tew 
trustworthy boys needed as junior salcome Lu. 
J. FRED LAISE, Lunker Hill, W. 


Pita ball E TELLING cards and Hindu crys- 
tal ball, each $1.15 prepaid. Fu» and mys- 

ery. 2c. stamp brings Catalog O of novelties. 
Bertha Tanzer, Box 2, Station F, Bkyu., N. Y 














BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


‘TS—25c. brings poem torn from current 
magazines, meter (scansion) marked, in- 
structive. Typing lc., revision, criticism, 2c. 
line. Blakewhiting, Literary Sawill, Bran- 
ford, Coun. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. ILnstitutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, Companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 











HELP WANTED 


CHRISTIAN man for director of boys’ 
camp near New York. State particulars con- 
cerning age, education, and experience. 5,774, 
Outlook. 

CONGENIAL Christian couple for garden- 
ing, care of heaters, and handy work. Apart- 
ment with conveniences in the county y with 
moderate salary. 5,762, Outlook. 

EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guar- 
auteed after completion of 3 montiis’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for Free Booklet C M-27. 
Stand. Business Training LInst., Buffalo, N. Y 

BOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent Write for tree book, 

youk' i BIG OPPORTUNITY. Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite M 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


CAPABLE woman desires a responsible 
position either in an institution or club house. 
Will supply. Episcopalian. 5,760, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate, 24 years age, desires 
travel Europe this summer with older woman 
who wishes young companionship. Expeuses 
and small remuneration necessary. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 5,765, Outlook. 

COLLEGE SOPHOMORE desires position 
as councilor in select boys’ camp. Cousider 
able experience, excellent references. 5,770, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION— Woman of refinemeut, edu- 
cation. Traveled. 5,757, Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman as companion 
or governess, wishes position for four stummet 
mouths. Travel. home or abroad. mete sreuces 
Miss Jane Wilson, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

EDUCATED young woman desires posi- 
tion as com: anion. Willing to travel. Reter 
ences, 5,763, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS— Nursery, entire charge 
physical, mental. Successful tutor. English. 
German, Spanish, little French. Experienced 
traveler, excellent references. Christian 
home only. Motherless or delicate children 





considered. 
Outlouk. 
HOUSEKEEPER-companion. Lady, edu 
cated, refined, adaptable; gentleman’s home 
with servants. Suburban New York or Phila 
delpiia. $80. Credentials. 5,772, Outiook. 


LADY, experienced, would like position as 
obmpanion. Capable looking after detail of a 
home. Welltraveled. Keterences. Address 
5,778, Outlook. 


TUTOR—Theological student, Princeton 
University graduate, experienced in tutoring, 
desires position as tutor or con :panion with 
party going abroad this summer. References. 
Address 5,758, Outlook. 

WOMAN of social and executive experience 
desires position as directur vt household in 
private home or educational institution. or 
- ee iat in private school. Address 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good salary desired. 5,759, | 


The Outlook for February 18, 


cles of horn or tortoise-shell often add to 
his political weight. Gold rims and 
pince-nez are quite demoded. Many 
women also acquire through the color 
of tortoise-shell spectacles the added 
asset of mystery. By their help the most 
vapid of flibbertigibbits can pretend to 
depths of understanding that are not 
there.” 


Here is a little skit which will delight 


1925 


cross-word puzzlers. The blank in each 
case is a word of four letters and the 
same four letters spell each word: 
Landlord, fill the flowing 
Until the run over 
And we will upon the 
Until we to Dover. 


From the Louisville “Courier-Journal:” 
“How can we boost economy week?” 
“Get up a pageant.” 


Travelers Along the Way 


By BILL ADAMS 


ee Monday 
The kid’s gone back to school. 

Two old folks sitting looking at one 
another over the breakfast dishes, and 
the kettle singing on the stove. 

One says: “Do you suppose she’s tak- 
ing too hard a course? You don’t 
reckon she’ll go breaking down, do you?” 

The other says: “Give a child credit 
for some sense. How’d you feel if we 
could not even educate her?” 

I like to loaf about the stage depot. 
There is no smell of warm horses or of 
harness; no trample of hoofs, and never 
a jingle. The stage-driver is not a gruff- 
voiced old party with a rosy nose and a 
whip. There’s a smell of rubber and of 
gasoline. A radiator steams. The stage- 
driver is keen-featured. You’d almost 
hesitate at calling him a man, youth 
runs into manhood so. He’ll have his 
six-wheel stage ninety miles away before 
noon, and probably won’t meet a dozen 
horses all the way. 

Blue Monday; thick mist and the 
ground all frosty white. 

One of the most interesting places in 
any town is the place whence folks start 
for other towns. One sees all sorts of 
people there, and wonders where they 
were born, and where they'll die: what 
they are getting out of life, what putting 
into it. 

There were two Mexicans upon this 
morning’s stage, and a Japanese girl 
with a bald brown baby. Her husband 
carried a pair of pruning shears. There 
was a fat drummer with a fat cigar, and 
a bluejacket, and four or five girls going 
back to the University, and a woman 
agent with her little bag of samples. 
There was an old man with gray hair 
who kissed an old lady with gray hair 
and said, “You mind an’ tell Ethel.” 


“Take your seats, please, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

Last blue Monday when we were at 
the stage depot and the driver said, 
“Take your seats,” there was one pas- 
senger who couldn’t take her seat—a 
little girl of eight or nine with a wooden 
leg and a wan face from which was miss- 
ing some of that light that ought to be 
in all children’s faces; so that it 
promptly became illegal for any one to 
feel blue for any one but her. 

I wonder how many train and stage 
depots there are in the United States 
whence folks go traveling and young 
folks go to school, bidden farewell by 
parents whose school days are still go- 
ing on, unless it be that they have let 
the years dismay them. 

One cannot see a youngster off to 
school without remembering all the 
thrill, the eagerness, and hope, with 
some slight fearing, of those other school 
days that seem so long ago. At least, I 
can’t, yesterday runs into to-day so. 
Sap running under bark and leaves that 
come and go are mysteries. 

Life need not be too hard a course, 
and one need not break down nor be 
dismayed. 

The teacher’s waiting at the desk to 
help. 

The kettle’s sin 
sun’s come out. 
Long Vacation time, 
to-morrow so. 

It’s pleasant to be a student traveler, 
to learn, to try to learn; to keep on seek- 
ing what one may get from life and 
what put into it. 

“Take your seats, please, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

Good-by—‘‘an’ 
Ethel.” 


ging on the stove. The 
~ Some day it will be 
to-day runs into 


you mind an’ tell 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


TUTORS—Two young women, college se- 
niors, preferably in summer camp. 5,748, 
Outlook. 

USEFUL companion or housebld assist- 
ant. by a refined, capable woman. 5.766, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Young man desires position as 
companion o1 "private secretary. Experienced 
traveler. 5,767, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, college graiuate, desires 
position as traveling companion. Secretarial 
experience. 5,769, Outlook. 








__ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowange of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


AMERICAN NEGROES NEED competent 
leaders in business. Aid is needed to establish 
a chair of business administration for training 
competent Negro students. Address Presi- 
dent Adams, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERIENCED teacher desires name of 
place within fifty miles New York City where 
needed private kindergarten and first grade 
next fall. 5.761. Outlook. 

WANTED — Girls, by State accredited 
nurses’ training schools. Free board. room, 
tuition. Cash allowance raid. For catalogs 
write FREE BUREAU OF ALL SC HOUOLS, 
1101 Times Bhig., New York. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things. services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 








